








Vocational Texts that HELP THE TEACHER 


To be published in June 


AMERICA’S 
FABRICS 


By Zelma Bendure and 
Gladys Pfeiffer 


The most complete work on fab- 
rics ever published, this book 


SEND FOR COPIES 
ON APPROVAL 


Let us send you copies of 
these texts to look over 
NOW, so that you will 
have time to requisition 
the number you will need 
for next terms’ classes. 


Teachers throughout the 
country are finding 
these texts useful 


PRINCIPLES OF RADIO 
FOR OPERATORS 


By Ralph Atherton 


Very clearly, simply written. Covers elec. 
trical fundamentals and all parts of radio. 
Includes demonstrations for classroom 


or lab, and useful lists of visual aids. $3.75 





provides the knowledge needed by 
the textile technician, the retail 
store employee, and by anyone interested in clothing 
and the home fabrics. It gives the complete history of 
every fiber used today—wool, cotton, linen, silk, the 
several kinds of rayon, and all the new synthetics. It 
explains the special characteristics of each, its particular 
value for clothing, home decoration, or other uses, its 
reaction to dyes, cleaning, etc., the various kinds of 
fabrics into which it is made. It explains every step in 
the production of every type of yarn and fabric, includ- 
ing laces. It gives up-to-date information on the new 
finishing processes and accurate color illustrations of 
prints and dyes. It contains complete information on 
labelling and standards. Hundreds of photographs illus- 
trate every fabric and the various steps in its production, 
and, at the end of the book there is a complete, illus- 
trated dictionary of fabrics. $10 (probable). 


AIRCRAFT WOODWORK 


By Col. Rollen H. Drake 


This book contains all the instruction and background 
information needed to fulfill the woodwork require- 
ments for an aircraft mechanic’s license. The book is 
simply written and includes fully illustrated, step-by- 
step shop projects in the construction and repair of each 
wood structure and fabric- or plywood-covered part of 
aircraft. Full information is included on the different 
types of wood used for aircraft, the physical structure, 
properties and uses of each, and the defects for which 
the woodworker must watch in the selection of wood 
for each job. There is complete instruction on the uses 
of all woodworker’s tools and on the various techniques 
involved in aircraft woodwork — gluing, joints and 
laminations, finishing processes, etc. There are also help- 
ful chapters on blueprint reading and safety rules, and 
a glossary of technical terms. This is the first of a series 
of texts covering each aspect of the aircraft mechanic’s 


work. $2.50 (probable) . 


INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL RADIO 
By D. J. Tucker 


Gives the beginner the thorough knowledge of indispensable 
essentials for all types of radio work. Includes the necessary math 
at the points where it is used. $3 


SHOP JOB SHEETS IN RADIO 
By R. N. Auble 


Complete, practical training for radio service men, in two manuals: 
1—Fundamentals; 2—Service Problems. Each $1.65 


PRACTICAL MARINE ELECTRICITY 
By S. N. LeCount and H. S. Dusenbery 


Practical training in the installation, operation and maintenance 
of all electrical equipment on modern merchant ships. $3.50 


AERODYNAMICS 
By L. R. Parkinson 


An excellent introduction to this subject for high school students, 
covering all basic theory and its practical applications. $2.25 


SIMPLIFIED PUNCH & DIEMAKING 
By James Walker and C. C. Taylor 


Shows, step-by-step, how to design and construct every type of 
punch and die used in the fabrication of sheet metal. $5 


LATHE OPERATIONS 

MILLING MACHINE OPERATIONS 

By Lewis E. King 

Two practical manuals by the head of the Machine Shop Depart- 
ment in the Detroit Aero Mechanics Vocational High School. 
Each $1.75 

ENGINEERING PREVIEW 

By L. E. Grinter and Others 


Highly recommended for vocational guidance and for college 
preparatory work in engineering. $4.50 


THE CRAFTSMAN PREPARES TO TEACH 
By D. F. Jackey and M. L. Barlow 


A very practical teacher’s guide to the methods found most success 
ful in organizing and teaching vocational courses. $2 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal. 
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Because of its unusual flexibility this continuous 
sheeting of “Butacite’ polyvinyl acetal resin, 
used as inter-layer in modern laminated safety 
glass, can be rolled and shipped like a bolt of 
cloth. From salad bowls to airplanes, plastics 
today are essential material in the products of 
industry. —G.HF. 
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American Vocational Association, Inc., advances American education by 
developing economic competence of youths and adults. The Association pro- 
- motes the professional interests of persons engaged in vocational and industrial 
arts education. It encourages full-time and part-time programs in these fields: | B 
Agriculture, Home Economics, Business and Distributive Occupations, Industrial 
Arts, Industrial Education, Rehabilitation, Vocational Guidance. é Di 


The AVA and Business Education | gay, 


bi 

EOPLE have banded themselves together since time immemorial = OPS . be 

to accomplish certain specific purposes. Associations of various |™ poe oe “ 
kinds have been organized to develop and protect the interests of [ia ; | th 
their members or to educate others in their beliefs. os d 
Few individuals possess great enough powers of leadership to have [#333 =) as Ries oe a’ 
much influence on the masses. It takes group action to get results. : ; . , wie ir 
As industrial and agricultural production increases, a larger number [ae ee a oi ti 
of persons will be needed in offices and in the distribution of products. oe * Bcc jee : fl 
As these activities expand, new types of jobs will be created. We must [= ANN & BA é a 


find those types of business work for which little or no training has 
been offered in the past. Training for office supervisors has been sadly 
neglected. Office machine work of all kinds will take a vital place in 
this expansion. Business is in dire need of trained salesmen. Business 
education must have alert state and national leadership; it needs 
adequately trained teachers. 
Administrators know that it takes financial support to build pro- 
grams of vocational education. Business education can only do the job 
which needs to be done through adequate financing. 
Business educators can help themselves and obtain the needed aid 
by supporting an organization which has constantly supported the 
Business Education Section of the American Vocational Association. 
Business educators can create an influential body, which will, in time, 
accomplish any reasonable objective which it sets out to accomplish. 
Business educators work in an area of our economic life which has too 
long remained individualistic and traditional with the exception of the 
distributive area. The dynamic progress made in distributive education 
since the passage of the George-Deen Act shows what can be accom- 
plished through coordination and financial aid. ao ri 
Membership in the Business Education Section of the American Schools, : 
Vocational Association offers not only the opportunity to coordinate the ea 
energies of business educators themselves, but also to pool efforts with 
those of the representatives and leaders of other areas of vocational 
education. I urge business educators to take full advantage of this op- 
portunity for unified efforts to achieve a complete, well-rounded pro- 
gram of vocational education. 
Every business educator should become imbued with the resolve to 
bring the membership of all business education groups into harmonious 
working relationship with the American Vocational Association. 


IRA W. KIBBY 


Vice President, Business Education 
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NEW VOCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


By H. W. Paine 


Plan Them Well to Train Well for 
Life in an Industrial Democracy 


Director, Vocational Teacher Improvement Service for Southwestern Ohio, University of Cincinnati 


Pvauic approval of bond issues in the fall elections 
of 1945 has inspired new vocational high school 
buildings and vocational school additions on drafting 
boards all over our nation. Some pertinent ‘“‘do’s” and 
“don’ts” regarding planning new buildings, based upon 
the writer’s observations of both good and bad housing 
during the last 20 years, may enable the planners to 
avoid pitfalls that often make the completed buildings 
inconvenient. As never before in the history of voca- 
tional education, housing is needed that is flexible, 
functional, and usable to meet the changing needs 
ahead. 

The first problem in planning new vocational school 
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The balcony provides conference rooms and storage space. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


facilities is the matter of location, a problem subject 
to many conflicting forces. In larger cities the few vo- 
cational high schools are really area schools in that 
they serve the entire school population of the city. This 
makes central location, near good transportation, ab- 
solutely essential. 


Location Problems 


However, central locations in larger cities are usu- 
ally accompanied by two important drawbacks: ex- 
tremely high costs per foot front, and very limited 
available areas making it impossible to provide an ath- 
letic plant. Regardless of what many may think about 
the “tail wagging the dog” the fact remains that most 
new senior high schools do have athletic plants, Youth 
in general rate such facilities highly important and, 
if they are accepted appurtenances to other high 
schools of a city, they should certainly be included in 
plans for vocational education plants. 

Thus, at the very beginning there may be the prob- 
lems of securing the most nearly central location that 
can be reached readily by the vocational high school 
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population of the entire city; consideration of the adult 
evening school enrollees who will attend and who in 
general come from the manufacturing residential 
areas; the necessity for finding an area large enough 
for an athletic plant and, in addition, adequate parking 
facilities for the evening school group. 

These problems alone will require thought and study 
but attention must be given also to details such as the 
desirability of the neighborhood; topography and 
foundation characteristics suitable for a School build- 
ing; freedom from obnoxious odors, smoke, etc.; and 
possibilities of further expansion if later it is found 
necessary. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Vocational Schools 


The problem of whether the new vocational building 
program will provide joint or separate housing for the 
activities of boys and girls will have to be determined 
even before the selection of the site or the general 
layouts of buildings can be decided. This is just as vital 
as determining the trades to be taught and the classes 
to be included. No one answer can be given as to de- 
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sirability of the co-educational question on the voca- 
tional levels. 

Separation of schools usually gives the girls’ ac- 
tivities a “better break” because their activities are 
then the only interests of the administrative and su- 
pervisory staffs. Obviously the combination school with 
boys’ and girls’ shops and classrooms in separate wings 
is more economical since auditorium, cafeteria, and 
other costs may be reduced. 


Building Type and Shape 


In Toledo the Harriet Whitney Vocational High 
School for Girls is located just across a narrow, little- 
used street from the Macomber Vocational High School 
for Boys. Thus one auditorium serves both schools, and 
after-school social events are easily scheduled by co- 
operating committees. This arrangement of buildings 
presents many advantages and appears to work out 
very well indeed. 

The building type and shape will depend upon many 
factors, foremost being ground area and funds avail- 
able. If possible, shops should be held to one story con- 
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struction obviating the use of posts for roof or second 
story support. Posts are bad in most shops, very objec- 
tionable in auto repair shops, and impossible, or at 
best extremely undesirable, in aero repair shops. 

Building shapes and floor layouts may take many 
forms: 


HT EVEECE IE 


Area available will be one of the deciding factors. 
Square or rectangular buildings several stories high 
are the most economical in use of ground area. The 


H, E, and f= types, making extensive use of wings 


in which shop activities of different types may be 
grouped by wings, are in general the most satisfactory. 
Location of Functional Elements 


In arranging the various functioning parts of the 
building, units requiring contacts from all points of 
the building should be centrally located; the offices, 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


the auditorium, the gym, and the cafeteria come under 
this heading and should be centrally located to cut 
down internal traffic problems, save time, and add to 
the general convenience. 

Constructions that place the auditorium at one end 
of the building and the gym and cafeteria at the other 
usually turn out to be very unsatisfactory. Since the 
auditorium usually requires two stories and the gym 
a little less, one good arrangement without getting too 
high a building is to put them side by side with the 
cafeteria over, or under, the gym. 

However, this construction requires much floor space 
and ties up a great many cubic feet of building for 
little used areas. The Macomber Vocational High 
School in Toledo shows the side-by-side location of 
gym and auditorium with the cafeteria located close 
by on the ground floor—a highly desirable layout. 


Entrances 


Main entrances should be so arranged as to provide 
ready access to gym, auditorium, and offices. Facilities 
should be provided in the halls at either side of the 


auditorium and gym to close off the rest of the building 
in order that these special areas may be used for public 
gatherings without giving access to the entire building. 
This can be done either by overhead garage type roller 
steel doors or by gratings sliding back into the walls. 

If band-rooms and music-rooms are to be provided, 
they should be worked into the building layout so as 
to give access to the stage of the auditorium when de- 
sired. In addition, a room seating from 100 to 150 with 
amphitheater type seating and a stage for special use 
of visual aids or small gatherings that would not war- 
rant the use of the main auditorium will be a money- 
saver and a great convenience. It also should be as cen- 
trally located as possible. 

Corridors and halls should provide easy access to all 
portions of the building and, so far as possible, without 
changing level. Again, provisions should be made to 
isolate certain wings of the buiiding for restricted use 
as suggested for the auditorium and gym. 

In case easy access to the shops cannot be provided 
from the outside of all wings, corridors should be 
of 12-foot width in the clear to permit driving trucks 
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Techniques in spotting equipment, to prevent costly mistakes. 


or moving heavy machinery. Hallways to classrooms 
and offices are satisfactory when covered with battle- 
ship linoleum, tiletex, or similar material. 


Shop Arrangements and Sizes 


Shops of like character should be grouped together: 
ie., automotive trade shops should be together; the 
machine trades and toolmaking; cabinetmaking, car- 
pentry and mill work; printing and commercial art; 
the girls’ needle and clothing trades; the foods trades; 
cosmetology; and commercial and bookkeeping. Noisier 
shops such as auto collision service and sheetmetal 
should be located as far from offices and classrooms 
as possible. 

Each shop should be a self-contained unit with its 
own conference room, its own washroom, locker-room, 
and storage. This eliminates all excuse for aimless 
hall-wandering and other student lost motion. Parti- 
tions between the conference room and the rest of the 
shop, and between shops of like character, can well 
be constructed of light steel and glass. If this is done, 
two shops can be thrown into one or three into two, 
or other changes can be effected easily according to 
varying needs of the different trades. 

Room sizes should be ample. Experience has taught 
that machine shops 40 x 70 or 50 x 80, auto shops 50 
or 60 x 80 or 90; aero repair shops 70 or 80 x 100 (in 
this last case with no posts, and with one whole end 
being hangar-type doors opening onto a concrete 
apron), are desirable sizes and arrangements. 


Laying Out Equipment 

The large shops make it possible, when emergencies 
arise, to use two teacher set-ups for double classes. 
While not desirable, it can be worked out quite satis- 
factorily. Ceiling height in shops varies from 14’ to 20’, 
the latter height providing special facilities for experi- 
mental work in evening school classes in carpentry, 
electrical wiring, and certain other trades. 

Laying out shops and spotting equipment can best 
be done with the aid of cross section paper and models 
(or at least projected floor plan cut-outs) of all ma- 
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chine tools and other elements to be included in the 
room. Provide adequate aisles and arrange machine 
tools so that the student will receive outside light on 
his work and not in his eyes. Keep safety and con- 
venience always in mind in spacing equipment and 
providing aisles, and use “safety painting” for aisles 
and equipment. 

Lighting for shops must be both general and in- 
dividual. If fluorescent lighting is used, it should be 
remembered that these lights throw sharp shadows 
parallel to the tube, but practically no shadows trans- 
versely to it. Diagonal arrangements of tubes have 
been found most satisfactory. Effective lighting is an 
art as well as a science and every effort should be 
made to secure perfection. In general, the closed-in 
type of fluorescent lighting fixture is better than ex- 
posed tubes; it is more sightly, the light is better dif- 
fused, there is much less glare, and the whole arrange- 
ment seems to stay clean much longer. 


Laboratories and Classrooms 


The laboratories and classrooms in vocational schools 
present definite problems. In general the curriculum 
of any trade will show a pattern such as shop prac- 
tice, related science, related mathematics, related 
drawing, general subject—English, history, etc. This 
means that a vocational school must have specialized 
laboratories for related science, specialized drawing 
rooms and classrooms for mathematics and the general 
subjects. 

These rooms should have as many built-in cabinets 
for storage and filing as possible. Classrooms for voca- 
tional schools, especially if these rooms are to be used 
by adults, should be equipped with tables and chairs 
instead of desks or tablet arm chairs. The narrow table 
with two chairs on one side facing the instructor seems 


the most satisfactory arrangement. 
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Help of Vocational Teachers Desirable 


In a short article it is quite impossible to do more 
than touch lightly upon some of the salient points of 
vocational building design and layout. The adminis- 
tration in any city where vocational facilities are to 
be expanded will do well to organize committees of 
vocational teachers to assist in the actual layout prob- 
lems. 

These men know far better tham any architect what 
will, and what will not, work in their various trade 
shops. Their suggestions will keep down costs by 
eliminating much architectural bric-a-brac and will 
insure functioning shops, laboratories, and classrooms 
that will prepare youth for years to come to enter their 
chosen trades as advanced learners, with everything 
pointing to their success as self-supporting citizens in 
our American industrial democracy. 

Such buildings and facilities will aid adult workers 
in attaining higher levels of skills and in becoming 
more expert workers and better satisfied citizens. Such 
are the true objectives of vocational education because 
everyone’s life, his recreation, avocation, and family 
life, centers around one thing—his competency as a 
worker in a highly competitive society. 





one " 7” "i : a 
ae ROM a few pioneering 
if ancestors like celluloid and 
bakelite, plastics now is a fam- 
ily of many and varied person- 
alities, and each day seems to 
herald a new member of this 
increasingly interesting and use- 
ful group. Industry recognizes the vital nature of 
plastics. The industrial arts and vocational education 
instructor and shop teacher should give another 
“Look, See” to the potentialities of this medium. 

Several features should appeal to the shop man. 
One is the small need for new or different equipment 
other than the tools and machines now in most work- 
shops. The illustrations of machine operations on plas- 
tics show standard machines in use, Adapters and tools 
necessary for working with plastics are not prohibitive 
in cost. Because many of these materials can be 
worked in ways similar to wood or metal, opportunities 
for further experience in established processes are pos- 
sible. The new processes peculiar to plastics will en- 
rich the shop course. 

The plastics industry is growing rapidly. Progress 
was phenomenal during the war and an increasing 
number of vocational school graduates may find op- 
portunities in this thriving field. Who is going to in- 
troduce the students, future workers in plastics, to 
what these materials are and what they will do? The 
answer is the shop teacher who has foresight and 
ability to develop the training program. 

Certain concepts are valuable. First, plastics should 






be used as plastics. Much harm has been done the good 
reputation of these materials by using them for pur- 
poses for which they were not suited. Any material 
loses its individuality and inherent worthwhileness 
when it is used to imitate another. Use plastics to the 
limit of their potentialities. Use them honestly in a 
modern way as plastics, a modern material. 

Designing with plastics should be a challenge to 
student and teacher alike. Ideas used should be up-to- 
date. Plastics, a twentieth century material, should not 
be used to rehash or reproduce nineteenth century 
projects. The streamlined texture and appearance of 
a tube or sheet of plastics should inspire a fresh, new 
lamp design, as functional as tomorrow’s motor cars. 
Plastics with their properties for bending, forming, 
sawing and shaping,.in the hands of the true crafts- 
man, stimulate new and heretofore undeveloped de- 
signs, 

The shop man who works with this new material 
will also discover a widened field of color in which to 
work, a pallette with the hues of the rainbow, en- 
hanced by hundreds of variations. 


Study Commercial Uses 


The shop instructor will do well to keep informed 
of good commercial uses of plastics. This must not be 
a surface inspection but rather a definite analysis of 
the success or failure of plastics in certain jobs. New 
knowledge is being added daily in the engineering of 
plastics. 

There are many new plastics on the market today. 
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By Ernest 8S. DeWick 


Printing and Plastic 
Craft Instructor 


John 8. Cooper, Jr. 


Fine Arts Instructor 
Rahway High School 
Rahway, New Jersey 


decorated projects in Plexiglas. 


The shops have had plastics in the past, some not as 
satisfactory or as easy to work with as the varieties 
available now. Experiences with these early types 
were not always pleasurable. Be familiar with each 
new plastic, introducing good varieties into the shop. 

Wood and metal have definite natural limitations 
which hold them within certain boundaries. Plastics, 
being synthetically created through chemistry, may be 
changed chemically. The boundaries or frontiers of 
possibility are constantly being pushed back by plas- 
tic research. Plastic materials may be produced to 
resist great impact, to stand rigorous temperatures, to 
possess extreme flexibility, and to embody many other 
characteristics. Almost countless combinations of these 
characteristics may be made. 

When using plastics, care should be taken to use 
non-inflammable material, or as nearly so as possible. 





Plastic being placed into heating unit 
at the West Side High School, Newark, N. J. 
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Experimentation with small samples will quickly re- 
veal the dangerous types. Lucite and Catalin are as 
safe to use as wood. 

Factories and shops are being set up to fabricate 
plastic articles from standard sheet, rod, and tube 
stock. Machine shops are turning out bushings and 
other small machined parts in greater quantities than 
ever before. By using plastics in a school shop, the 
basic fabrication processes are learned as well as 
fundamental information helpful in understanding 
both fabrication and moulding. Training for plastic 
repair and maintenance can be given in a shop course 
also. 





ca 


In finishing, a flexible shaft buffer polishes the Lucite. 
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Rounding a corner of Lucite 
with a sanding disc. Plastics 
are tooled with many of the 


ordinary shop operations. 


Run the gamut of working operations. The sawing 
of plastics may be done with any fine-toothed saw. 
Those with the least amount of set are most desirable 
as there is less drag on the material and consequently 
less edge chipping. The tool possibilities for sawing 
range from the hand jig or jeweler’s saw to table saws. 


Operations in Plastics 


Filing is easily accomplished with a medium and 
a fine mill file. Round, half-round, needle and riffle 
files make possible more intricate work. 

Sanding is done with garnet paper of two grades, 
medium and fine. This is usually used wet for best 
results. 

There are three steps in the final finishing—ashing, 
polishing, and buffing. A cutting-down compound is 
used for the first step and a Tripoli or similar com- 
pound for the second. The final buffing is done on a 
clean wheel. 

These are the most common processes, but plastics 
may also be drilled, threaded and tapped, turned, 
grooved, routed, planed, embossed, engraved, etched, 
carved, formed by heat, inlaid, and dyed. 

In the accompanying photographs adult students 
work in one of the many classes currently popular in 
New Jersey public schools. A variety of bench work 
and hand finishing processes are shown as well as 
some of the completed projects. Use of the heating 
oven is included. Plastic may be put into the oven 
with bare hands, but should never be removed 
when hot unless the worker: has on soft cotton gloves, 
both to protect the hands from burns and the surface 
of the plastic from fingerprints. 

When heating thermoplastics for forming, a tem- 
perature of about 270 degrees F. should be maintained. 
Heating to any great degree above this point softens 
the material to too great an extent, causing bubbles 
and imperfections in the forming process. 

The buffing unit shows the use of the three wheels. 
This and the oven are portable units designed and 
built in the Plastic Craft Workshop, Rahway, N. J. 
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Wahpeton 
Campus Has 
A Housing 
Problem 


ities at North Dakota 
State School of Science 


HIRTY cabin trailers and three utilities leased 

from the Federal Housing Agency, six privately 
owned trailers, expanded dormitory facilities, and pre- 
fabricated barracks formerly utilized by the Navy 
School for Electricians and Machinists Mates now com- 
prise the addition to North Dakota State School of 
Science housing facilities for veterans at Wahpeton, 
N. D. And this is inadequate. The enrollment this year 
is 566, a majority of whom are veterans. Expanded 
housing facilities to date take care of 120 non-students, 
wives and children of veterans. The total campus 
population, therefore, is 686. The total enrollment 
would be much larger if Wahpeton had sufficient hous- 
ing facilities. 

The great majority of veterans are enrolled in trades 
courses, with electricity, radio, auto mechanics, auto 
body, aviation, drafting and estimating, special wiring, 
and sheet metal, leading in that order. Accounting and 
business administration, and liberal arts are next. 
Printing, general repair, and refrigeration follow. 

In the school as a whole, the trades enrollment is 
by far the largest, with junior college second, and vo- 
cational-commerce third. 

A special three-month course in the state for jour- 
neymen electricians for rural electrical administration 
was offered during the winter and again beginning in 
April. It was designed to give added training and ex- 
perience to men who have had two years or more of 
experience, and experience in the Armed Services was 
recognized, The program was initiated last summer at 
a conference called by Governor Aandahl, and in- 
cluded representatives of the REA, State Board of 
Electricians, N. D. Farmers Union, State Board of 
Higher Education, State School of Science, A. C. Ex- 
tension Service, USES; War-Manpower Commission, 
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Veterans Crowd Facil- 















The electrical and radio trades have the 
largest number of veterans in training. 


Veterans’ Administration, Contractors’ Association, 
and Labor. The course was worked out by President 
E. F. Riley of the Science School; G. W. Haverty, as- 
sistant state supervisor of education; William J. Du- 
vall, coordinator of trades education; and Prof. Karl 
Larsson, State School of Science Electrical Depart- 
ment. 

In addition to experienced men, electricians’ helpers 
also are in training. 

The greatest problem ahead of Wahpeton, as yiewed 
by the administration, is distribution of next Septem- 
ber’s registration. There will be new high school grad- 
uates and war veterans, and housing facilities will not 
accommodate them all. While it seems possible to ex- 
pand shop and classroom facilities to meet the new 
demand, the housing situation remains quite serious. 
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LANS for an expanded vocational education 
| Lecomte in Muskegon Heights, Mich., include 

an efficient physical plant and a revised course 
of study leading to a diploma in vocational studies. A 
more adequate working area, better equipment, and 
an integrated program will replace the customary hap- 
hazard schedule of a series of ““hit-and-miss” electives 
leading to the “‘general’’ diploma. Correlation of the 
academic and vocational departments, it is believed, 
can give added significance to a high school diploma 
in vocational education. 

Muskegon Heights High School, located in an area 
which during the World War was one of the contribu- 
tors of production materials in the United States, is in 
a particularly advantageous position to make the best 
of such an expanded program. Local industry is varied, 
including such a diversity of items as castings, furni- 
ture, motor parts, automobile and aircraft motors, 
stoves, washing machines, refrigerators, office equip- 
ment, recreation equipment such as bowling and bil- 
liard facilities, and a variety of related products. Local 
industry, therefore, is more stable than in the majority 
of industrial communities of comparable size, and any 
investment in vocational programs in Muskegon Heights 
is of permanent value. 

Original building plans gave full consideration to 
this diversity of industry. A north and a south wing 
annex were to be joined to the present high school 
structure. The south wing was to have included a 
gymnasium, a swimming pool, and classrooms adjoin- 
ing the projected vocational wing for use by the voca- 
tional department. 

The north wing, which is the vocational annex 
proper, was to be a two story structure and provide 
rooms for mechanical drawing, printing, machine shop, 
wood work, foundry practice, welding, auto mechanics, 
art, photography, electrical work, and music. 

Owing to the expense involved, the second plans 
omitted the south wing altogether and eliminated the 
art, photography, electrical, and mechanical drawing 
rooms in the north wing. Floor areas in all other rooms 
of the north wing were diminished in order to de- 
crease building costs. 

Equipment specified includes the most modern, up- 
to-date machinery, and the floor plans place each 
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Muskegon Heights. Michigan, to Offer 
Major and Minor in Vecational Education 


machine at its most advantageous position to secure 
greatest operational efficiency in each of the several 
departments. Obtaining this recommended equipment 
constitutes one of the major problems. Purchasing 
priorities and labor conditions at present stand in the 
way of a swift completion of the project. Possible solu- 
tions to the equipment problem lie in obtaining war 
surplus materials through purchase from the Federal 
government, in obtaining outright gifts, or in inclusion 
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By Elmer O. Ojala 


Machine Shop Instructor 
Muskegon Heights, Michigan 


of equipment costs with the construction plans for the 
building. 

Plans for the revised course of study include a major 
and a minor in vocational subjects in addition to the 
requirements set up by the state for a high schoo! 
diploma. Consideration of course-of-study trends by the 
local vocational education staff now indicates that 2 
well-rounded course free from too many electives is 
desirable. 
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Poultry, a common enterprise for the man on a part-time farm. 


ee HAT to do about providing training for 
; part-time farming!” ‘ 
Part-time farming may be generally 


defined as a situation where a family lives on a small 
farm but receives a major portion of its income from 
sources other than farming. 

The number of part-time farms has been rapidly 
increasing since World War I as has the number of 
boys in vocational agriculture who come from part- 
time farms. Should vocational agriculture provide 
training for present and prospective part-time farm- 
ers? If so, what kind of training? Why do people 
engage in part-time farming? 

Many different explanations have been advanced, 
but the following seem to be the chief reasons for 
part-time farming: 





Why People Do Part-Time Farming 


Many people employed at work other than farming, 
especially if they are farm reared, would rather live 
in the country than in crowded towns. It is generally 
believed that the country is a better place to rear 
children if good schools are available. In addition, 
rural housing is usually less expensive than similar 
housing in town. Good roads and automobiles now 
make it possible to commute several miles to work. 

Many people like to produce much of their own 
food in order to have fresh food of high quality and 
to reduce the family’s food costs. The opportunity to 
have a garden, fruit, chickens, milk cows, and meat 
hogs is one of the impelling forces to do part-time 
farming. 

Men often find it difficult to make good use of their 


Training Needs 





Heifer of agriculture student and his part-time farmer father. 


spare time in town. Many kinds of employment do 
not require all of the day or there are slack seasons 
of work. Desirable employment for older children is 
not frequently available in town. Part-time farming 
provides a solution to these problems. 


The Number of Part-Time Farms 


Part-time farming may make a good contribution 
to the family’s income. The big concentrations of part- 
time farms are near towns, mining camps, etc. These 
places usually afford a good local market for surplus 
dairy products, poultry and eggs, and truck crops— 
all intensive enterprises. As most part-time farms are 
small, intensive enterprises must usually be used on 
them. . 

In Kentucky in 1940 one farm out of every four had 
a land area of less than 20 acres. For the most part, 
farms of this size are part-time farms. In the same 
year, one farm operator in every six worked off the 
farm 100 days or more. This situation is fairly typical 
of the Appalachian Highland and is found in many 
other parts of the country. The establishment of in- 
dustries in rural places nearly always brings about 
an increase in part-time farming. 

Many high school communities with departments of 
vocational agriculture have more part-time farmers 
than full-time farmers. One of the oft-heard state- 
ments of men during the war was, “When we get back 
home we want to settle down on a little place in the 
country.” 

The farming operations carried on by part-time 
farmers vary in different sections of the country. A 
study made by the division of subsistence homesteads, 
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Problems Differ From Those of Full-Time Farming 


for PART-TIME Farming 





Home of part-time farmer who operates 14-acre farm. 


U. S. Department of Interior, in cooperation with Pur- 
due University, of 1508 part-time farms in Indiana 
showed certain patterns of farm operations that seem 
to be fairly typical for a large part of the country. 
(Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
No. 410, 1936). This study showed the following: 


Operations of Part-Time Farmers 


Size of the part-time farms: Less than three acres, 
28 per cent; three to 10 acres, 27 per cent; 10 to 51 
acres, 45 per cent; average, 13.09 acres. 

Use of land, average of all farms: 99 per cent of all 
farms had a vegetable garden averaging .65 acres; 
44 per cent of all the farms had some field crops, with 
an average of 4.05 acres; pasture, buildings. woods, 
waste, etc., 8.45 acres. 

Livestock kept, average for all farms: 87 per cent 
of all the farms had some poultry (over one-half of 
the farms having hens had flocks of less than 30 hens, 
and only 15 per cent had flocks of more than 50 hens); 
67 per cent of all farms kept milk cows; 40 per cent 
kept only one cow, 15 per cent two cows, and 12 per 
cent three or more cows; 54 per cent of all farms kept 
hogs for the home meat supply; only 28 per cent of all 
the farms kept work animals. 

The value of farm products sold or used at home 
equaled almost 30 per cent of the gross total income 
of the average family. The value of farm products sold 
amounted to only 10 per cent of the total cash income 
of the families. 

Farm expenses, average for all farms: Feed, 53 per 
cent; hired labor, seed, fertilizer, etc., 17 per cent; 
livestock purchased, 12 per cent; miscellaneous, 18 
per cent. 


Is There Need for Training? 


The Indiana study states in its conclusions: “In view 
of the prospective increase in part-time farming in 
Indiana, any agricultural program for the state should 
give consideration to part-time farming problems.” 

Farming is of much importance to people engaged 
in part-time farming. In the Indiana study almost 30 
per cent of the total gross income of part-time farmers 
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By Staff in Agricultural Education, University of Kentucky 


came from their farming operations. Even so, these 
farmers bought almost as much food as they produced. 
A good supply of home-produced food for a year, at 


*present prices, has a farm value of about $600 for a 


family of five. 

Part-time farming is an integral part of our farm 
economy. Part-time farmers must farm well and live 
well. Efficient production is relatively as important in 
producing food for home use as in producing an enter- 
prise for sale. The production and conservation of an 
adequate home-food supply is essential to any sound 
farm economy. 


Kind of Training Needed 
The training needs of part-time farmers differ from 


*those of full-time farmers. Part-time farming consists 


largely of producing and conserving food for home 
use. Few part-time farmers have work stock, good 
farming equipment, or much land. Part-time farmers 
need assistance in solving power and equipment prob- 
lems, in deciding what crops to grow and what animals 
to keep, as well as in improving and maintaining soil 
fertility and the use of good-production practices. 

The part-time farmer’s need for effective abilities 
in home beautification and improvement is perhaps 
as great as the full-time farmer’s need. Such abilities, 
many of which are mechanical in nature, will enable 
him to use his spare time to advantage, and may con- 
tribute to his success in another vocation. 

A few teachers of vocational agriculture are having 
adult-farmer classes especially for part-time farmers. 
Some departments of vocational agriculture might well 
justify building their high school course of study for 
part-time farmers. Probably a two-year program 
would serve their needs, with the course of study and 
supervised farming programs adapted to part-time 
farming conditions. 

The training needs of high school boys from part- 
time farms may be met in regular vocational agri- 
culture classes if adequate provision is made for indi- 
vidual or small-group instruction and farming pro- 
grams that consist largely of home-food-supply items. 
Many boys from part-time farms can have some in- 
tensive productive enterprises and can earn consider- 
able income from their farming programs. 

If the number of boys from part-time farms is large 
enough, a school with more than one teacher of agri- 
culture might have a different program for the part- 
time group. 

Because part-time farmers farm only part of the 
time and receive a good portion of their income from 
sources other than farming, a need for vocational 
training in addition to agriculture is probable, and the 
school should give consideration to such needs. 
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New York Homemaking Departments Busy 





In a guided observation class, wives of Rochester servicemen 
study their children with help of a trained nursery teacher. 


IVES of servicemen, and servicemen them- 
selves make up a large percentage of the 


enrollment in many adult homemaking pro- 
grams in New York state this year. Among the most 
active and enthusiastic groups is one in home plan- 
ning in Troy, taught by Sarah K. Flynn. Here men and 
women plan the houses they are going to build, or the 
remodelling they intend to do and, while it now is too 
early to know whether their plans eventually mate- 
rialize, Miss Flynn has a long list of actual building 
accomplishments which have developed from this 
course in previous years. New entrances, an additional 
porch, interior decoration, draperies, etc., are of very 
real interest to the men and women who are about to 
invest money in their homes. 


Veterans and Wives Organization 


Rochester has opened two abandoned schools and 
made them over into apartments for veterans and their 
families. Leaflets describing possible courses in a num- 
ber of fields were distributed to those who applied for 
apartments. Many interests were expressed and as fast 
as possible courses were organized. The group now is 
known as “Veterans and Wives Organization.” It is an- 
ticipated that meal-planning and preparation course, 
interior furnishing, upholstery, slip covers, window 
hangings, etc., will be taught in the school building 
itself. Some classes are underway and others will be 
organized as the rooms are made available. Veterans 
and wives in one schoo] have already held a house 
warming with an apartment open for view to express 
appreciation for services rendered them. 

A course organized for the “Wives” of servicemen 
in guided observation of their own children has been 
a very successful project. Several times the returned 
serviceman has joined his wife and child in this guided 
observation class. It is held in one of the community 
churches which is well-equipped for this service. 


Service 


By Treva E. Kauffman 


Bureau of Home Economics 
Education, 
State Education Department, 
Albany, New York 


The Rochester Red Cross nutrition chairman (left) helps two 
wives of servicemen (right) in a special class on cookery. 


Mothers bring their children and observe them as 
guided by a well-trained nursery school teacher in 
their play and activities in a nursery school situation 
for about one and one-half hours. Directly following 
the observation period, the mothers adjourn to another 
room to discuss behavior problems apparent in the 
morning and carry on a discussion and directed read- 
ing in the field of child development. Each class meets 
one morning each week, 

There is great enthusiasm for this course and it may 
continue throughout the summer. Other similar courses 
have been started. 

A course for the veterans and their wives (but 
mostly attended by the wives) in planning, prepara- 
tion, and service of meals has been carried on by the 
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With Veterans’ Family Problems 


for VETERANS and WIVES 


Two old coats and an old 
blanket made suit and hat 
for this tot, in the Cohoes 
Adult Homemaking School. 


Department of Adult Education in Home Economics 
Education with the cooperation of the Nutrition Ser- 
vice of the Red Cross. Red Cross certification has been 
offered in nutrition for these practical courses. 

The Rochester School of Practical Nursing now en- 
rolls service women as a GI course. 

Other courses now being conducted with adult edu- 
cation funds in the field of home economics education 
are dressmaking, children’s clothing, tailoring, hand 
crafts, millinery, meal planning, preparation and ser- 
vice, home repair and refurnishing, interior decoration, 
child development, and cosmetology. 

Arts and Crafts is a contemplated new venture. 

Between 1,300 and 1,500 people are enrolled in the 
program, 

Because of requests for instruction in tailoring, 10 
home economics clothing teachers are taking a tailor- 
ing class taught by a specialist from the Hickey-Free- 
man Co. in order to teach the hand techniques used in 
men’s tailoring and adapted to women’s clothing. 

Jessie Winchell Tickell is director of the Rochester 
Home Economics Department. 


First Adult School in Cohoes 


About three years ago the first adult school in home- 
making in the state of New York, included under pub- 
lic education, was started as an experiment in Cohoes. 
Today there is an average weekly attendance of about 
80 including many servicemen’s wives and these women 
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The Cohoes Supper Class meets in the late afternoon; it 
stays until all the dishes have been washed and put away. 


come to class twice weekly, one day for nutrition and 
meal planning and one day for clothing construction. 
Some of the women spend the day in classes, others 
come for an hour or two, and still others “drop in” for 
information. All classes are free except the Supper 
Class which pays for the supper. 

Classes are held from 9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. with 
the exception of one day each week when the Supper 
Class meets and does not finish work until 7:00. This 
class meets late in the afternoon and a well-balanced, 
adequate meal is prepared and served and a short 
nutrition lesson is given. 


Help and Demonstration in the Home 


The clothing classes make everything for children, 
teen age girls, and women, and much has been accom- 
plished in the conservation of clothing, even in making 
men’s suits over for women, One class is devoted en- 
tirely to making draperies, slip covers, and lamp shades. 
The instructor, Marion I. Snyder, goes to the homes for 
demonstrations and to help with this work. In canning 
season women come for the day bringing their own 
jars and sugar. Miss Snyder procures fresh fruits and 
vegetables direct from market. 

In addition to classes an Information Center is open 
from 9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. and anyone may come with 
problems. 

Last September the Board of Education had the 
third floor of the Education Building remodeled into 
a very lovely homemaking department with two large 
sewing laboratories, a dining-living room, home kitchen 
and laundry, foods laboratory and bathroom, for the 
Adult School. 
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There probably is no vocational education problem 
more urgent and critical today than on-the-job train- 


ing for veterans. The ex-service men and women ‘* 


who are anxious to become established in agriculture, 
trades or industries, retailing or office occupations, 
and who enroll for on-the-job training are spending 


their GI Educational Grants. They have no time to 
lose, and they want maximum benefits from a well-‘ 


organized, effective training program. Unless educa- 
tors make certain that they get thorough instruction, 
the veterans will suffer and all education will expe- 
rience the effects of adverse criticism. 

Planned and Purposeful Training—Planned on-the- 
job training is a systematic, organized program de- 


signed to meet a predetermined objective, as con- 


trasted with either incidental, haphazard training or 
training for its own sake. Its purpose is to equip the 
veteran with the knowledge and skills necessary to 
perform efficiently, safely, and in a minimum of time, 
all of the steps and operations involved in the work 
of a designated trade, occupation, or job. It should 
enable the veteran to develop his greatest productive 
capacity and give him a sense of self-assurance and 
job satisfaction. 

On-the-Job Training—The term “on-the-job train- 
ing” indicates the location where training actually 
takes place rather than a type or method of training. 
On-the-job training is the training given the veteran 
while he is employed at a productive work station 
and is on the payroll of an employer. The vehicle 
of instruction is the material in process of produc- 
tion or the task to be performed, together with the 
tools and equipment necessary to this production or 
to the performance of the task. It may be initial train- 
ing for some veterans, and for others it may supple- 
ment previous training. It may be the sole training 
for some, and for others it may be a follow-through 
of previous preparatory training. 

Off-the-Job Training—On-the-job training is not 
complete training. Skilled and semi-skilled jobs in 
trades and occupations require a considerable amount 
of training that cannot be given advantageously on 
the job. Workers need to know more than the “how” 
in the performance of manipulative operations. De- 
velopment of good work habits, of job judgment, and 
acquisition of job knowledge are essential. A con- 
siderable amount of basic technical knowledge and 
job information and related information must be 
taught. Much of this can be given more advantageously 
off the job to groups or individuals in classrooms, 
within the plant, in public or private schools, or 


Note: Material presented in this column represents the 
opinions and viewpoints of the managing editor. It in no 
way commits the American Vocational Association, Inc. 


through correspondence courses. In skilled and semi- 
skilled jobs the training given on the job is never 
sufficiently complete to develop a thoroughly com- 
petent worker. 

Training Agencies—In all “on-the-job” training pro- 
grams the employer carries the major responsibility 
and his factory, store, office, garage, shipyard, farm. 
or other classification, becomes the training agency: 
the work station of the trainee is the training station. 
Any other agency involved in the training program, 
such as a public school, private school, or corre- 
spondence school, supplements the training of the 
worker. 

Subsidizing On-the-Job Training—No training pro- 
gram under the name of “on-the-job training” should 
be subsidized from public funds unless the essential 
factors indicated herein are adhered to. Any other 
program should be considered as employment with 
training incidental to employment, and public funds 
should not be used for the veteran’s tuition, sub- 
sistence, or other costs. 

Organization and Supervision—Representative ad- 
visory committees on a state or local level, or both. 
should be used to advise the responsible public agency 
or agencies in the approval of the minimum standards 
for all programs of on-the-job training, approval of 
training agencies, and supervision of training pro- 
grams. For example: State Boards for Vocational 
Education in the various states should be responsible 
for the organization and supervision of the instruction 
in both on-the-job and off-the-job training for trades, 
occupations, and jobs. 

Essential Factors—Certain minimum requirements 
and essential factors cannot be overlooked in estab- 
lishing on-the-job training programs: 

1. Selection of trainees must be based upon mental 
and physical ability to pursue the course, as well as 
interest in the trade, occupation, or job, and desire 
to become a proficient worker. Trainees must under- 
stand clearly the time involved; the training to be 
expected on-the-job and instruction off-the-job; 
starting wage, step-ups, and maximum wage; benefits 
to which veterans are entitled under the GI Bill; 
benefits to be provided by employer and other inter- 
ested agencies. x 

2. Training should assure not less than 160 block 
hours of instruction on-the-job, and not less than 
16 hours off-the-job. Training will vary from such 
a short training period to several years, which may 
be required for skilled trades. This essential learning 
period must be definitely pre-established. 

3. The trade, occupation, or job should be broken 
down into its component parts with time in weeks or 
hours definitely established for each. 


4. Based upon the breakdown, a schedule of skill 
processes with time in weeks or hours specified, should 
be established. 


5. The technical and other related information re- 
quired for competency should be determined in re- 
lation to the schedule of skill processes, with the time 
required specified. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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School Shops Enhance Safety Factors, Cleanliness, 
and Eye Ease Through Use of “Color Dynamics” 





concern of ational educators. Shop instruction should be based 
upon the axiom that “the correct method is the safe method.” 
Books have been written, posters printed, safety devices placed upon 
machines, safety campaigns conducted. In many states there is legislation 


Fa NOTE: Safety in school shops always has been a major 


“Color dynamics” is 
used in all machine 


designed to safeguard both industrial workers and learners in school 
shops. Recently, the use of color as a safety device has received increas- 
ing attention. The American Vocational Journal herewith presents the 
experiences of a Michigan and an Oregon school in the use of color in 
their training machine-shops. 





SE of contrasting colors to give high attention 
value to moving or hazardous parts of shop ma- 

chinery is now a widespread practice, but the shops 
of the Eugene Vocational School (Oregon) made 
additional use of color to minimize light absorption, 
lessen eye fatigue, and encourage cleanliness. 

The conventional lead-gray has several characteris- 
tics which make its extensive use unsuitable for the 
school shop. It has high light absorption, requiring 
additional foot-candles of illumination to overcome 
this loss. It has high fatigue value to the eye. Pastel 
blues and greens are much more agreeable to the eye 
and provide better color harmony. 

The matter of color harmony is one of considerable 
importance in the school shop where there now is a 
trend away. from the conventional white walls and 
dark varnished woodwork. Walls finished in a light, 
warm tone, woodwork enameled in ivory or a light 
blue or green result in a cheerful, colorful shop, éasy 
to illuminate properly and pleasant to work in. 

With the use of pastel tints on the large surfaces 
of shop machinery, the usual color-keying of knobs, 
levers, and moving parts acquires a higher attention 
value than ‘gray. It was found practicable to dispense 
with the usual vivid red frequently used, and to substi- 
tute a color less likely to clash with those used on 
walls and trim, such as orange or chrome yellow. 

A final advantage of replacing the traditional gray 
finish with one of a lighter tone is the incentive to shop 
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cleanliness. Equipment finished in a light color will not 
pass inspection if it is greasy or grimy, and accumula- 
tions of oil or dirt serve as a constant reminder that 
cleaning is necessary and must be thorough. 


IRONWOOD, MICHIGAN 


The War Production Worker Training program, and 
the NYA training center established in Ironwood, en- 
abled the school to acquire considerable additional 
training equipment. With termination of these war 
programs, the school board abandoned the old “Manual 
Training” building erected in 1907, and moved all of 
its shops and equipment to the Luther L. Wright High 
School building where there is room for expansion. 

All of the shoprooms in this building are lighted 
with fluorescent lighting and heated with blower units. 
The machine shop is housed in a room 38 by 126 feet 
with a concrete floor. The foundry has a room 28 by 48 
feet and high enough so that the blast furnace can be 
charged on the same floor. The stack was built three 
stories up through the building. The woodworking and 
patternmaking shop is housed in a room 28 by 110 feet. 

All machines have been painted to conform with the 
best safety practices. The body of each machine is vista 
green, moving parts are ivory, and all electric switches 
are red. The contrast between the green and ivory 
highlights the work and is a safety factor of consid- 
erable importance. In the machine shop the lower wall 
is green, the upper wall a brilliant canary yellow, the 
ceiling blue. The entire effect is most pleasing, for here 
are shops not only useful but good looking as well. 
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A stimulating new weekly text-book 
for non-college preparatory students 


ia ee a es will be edited by modern, youth-wise authorities and carefully planned 
for extensive use by teachers of non-college preparatory students. 


will prove to be an especially rewarding classroom aid for all who 


ad - E Fe are engaged in teaching students in terminal courses. 


PREP invites you to put it to a practi 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal. 
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PREP will be published as a special edition 
of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE... bright, 


arresting in appearance... generous and 
convenient in size. 


PREP will prove an invaluable aid because 
of its special, practical treatment of Eng- 
lish, Social Studies, and Social Competence 
... studies which PREP will make attractive 
to the students and easier to teach for the 
instructor. Note these three stimulating 
editorial sections. 


FOR DEVELOPING PRACTICAL LANGUAGE SKILL 


SOCIAL LETTERS (apology, thanks, congratulation, re- 
gret, condolence, invitation, etc.); BUSINESS LETTERS 
(order, complaint, application, request, etc.) ; REPORTS 
(what to look for in reporting on books, standards of 
appreciation, etc.); GOOD CONVERSATION (values and 
techniques illustrated; how to discuss movies and radio 
with emphasis on values other than plot) ; HOW TO READ 
NEWSPAPERS (their purposes, parts, types, influence, 
etc.); HOW TO CONDUCT A MEETING (types, techniques, 
simple parliamentary rules; HOW TO PREPARE A SPEECH 
(to inform, entertain, introduce, nominate, accept, etc.) ; 
HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR SPELLING; HOW TO BUILD 
YOUR VOCABULARY... 


FOR INTERPRETING TODAY’S CHANGING WORLD 


PREP will prove a valuable instrument for Social Stud- 
ies instruction with students preparing to make their 
way in the world. It will reveal the present and practical 
significance of History, Geography, Civics, and current 
developments in the lives of young Americans. U. N. 


Security Council will be fully covered by PREP’s own 
accredited correspondent. 

Vocational counsel and information by authorities 
in their fields... human interest stories of successful 
leaders in business, industry, trades...national and 
world problems of trade, government, and labor clearly 
interpreted ...all material presented in graphic, read- 
able style, profusely illustrated, and edited for maxi- 
mum interest and benefit to practical-minded youth. 


FOR GUIDANCE IN HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS: What an em- 
ployer looks for in an applicant... respect for authority, 
for property, for the rights of others... giving and 
taking instructions...how to give and to get coopera- 
tion... the values of direction, preparation, persistence, 
initiative, dependability...the essentials of good 
salesmanship... 


FAMILY AND SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS: Getting along with 
other people... individual and group behavior in the 
school, in the home, in public... How to make introduc- 
tions... duties of hosts and of guests... the cultivation 
of desirable personality characteristics... 


BOY-GIRL RELATIONSHIPS: Courtesy, manners, dress... 
where to go, what to spend... dinner, movie, and dance 
dates...meeting the family...improving your 
conversation... 


PLUS ... MOVIES, SPORTS, MUSIC, READING FOR 
ENJOYMENT, AND OTHER POPULAR YOUTH FEATURES 


PREP will make the widest use of pictures, picture- 
graphs and illustrations in capturing and retaining the 
students’ interest, and in making the teacher’s efforts 
more resultful. 

Whether used as a weekly, illustrated text-book or 
as supplementary reading, PREP’s benefits to practical- 
minded youth will be inescapable. 


RESERVE FREE TRIAL COPIES 
for your classes NOW! 


PREP is available for use in your classes on a convenient, no risk trial basis . . . 


but you must reserve your trial copies now, please. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, under your no-risk, tentative reservation plan, a supply of the first 
three issues of PREP for trial with my students. Number desired 








PREP will be published 
32 times from Septem- 
ber to June for $1.50 
per subscription (or 75¢ 
per school semester) 
when two or more 
copies are sent to the crry z 

same address. a 
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FARM SHOP- 


s$iz— - 35°x70' 
ALi MACHINES ON INDIVIDUAL STANDS 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The AVJ is inter- 
ested in your answers to the questions 
below. Please send your comments to 
the Managing Editor, AVJ, 1010 Ver- 
mont Ave., Washington, D. C. The 
questions are not intended to imply 
requirements for farm shop training. 


LOOK 


OVER 
YOUR 
FARM 
SHOP 


HOULD every vocational 

agriculture program in- 
clude farm shop? 

Should the farm shop be 
separate from the industrial 
arts general shop? 

Where should the farm 
shop be located in relation 
to the main school building 
and agriculture classroom? 
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Should the farm shop course be integrated with the 
vocational agriculture subjects or should it be given 
as a separate subject? 

Should the farm shop course be restricted to stu- 
dents enrolled in vocational agriculture? 

Is your farm shop well planned and arranged? 

Do you have adequate equipment and tools for what 
you consider a good training course? 

How many students do you consider a maximum 
sized class in farm shop? 

How many hours of instruction in farm shop should 
be given per week or per month? 

What should be the length of the training course? 

Is your farm shop.,open during the summer? 

What do you think of this floor plan, size, layout, 
and items of equipment? 





FFA Plays Big Role in Constructing Cannery 


HE modern community cannery at the right is located 

on the high school campus at Hartsville, Tenn. The 
FFA chapter, under the direction of C. H. Wilburn, 
adviser, and one foreman, did most of the construction 
cn the building. The boys staked off the site, mixed the 
concrete for foundation and floor, assisted in laying the 
concrete blocks, erected most of the frame work, made 
the window and door frames, and constructed the 
screen doors, tables, and other equipment, 

The chapter also assisted in installing the equipment, 
and processed 1,104 cans of fruits and vegetables and 
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donated it to the 
UNRRA for over- 
seas relief in the 
new plant. Over 
15,000 cans of 
fruits, vegetables, 
and meats have 
been processed by 
families of the 
community in the plant since its completion last June. 
This is one of over 100 community canneries that is 
being operated by vocational agriculture departments 
in Tennessee.—The Rising Sun, Nashville, Tenn. 


Hartsville, Tenn., Community Cannery 
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A. L. Opie 


L-L-O from the Pilot House. 

This is the season when all hands help heave 
the hawser to lower the gangplank in the Port of 
Entires. The convention season is upon us. 

From Buffalo the Ship rolled to Atlantic City for 
New Jersey Vocational Association with Chas. Stoner 
deck officer; thence to St. Louis for Western Arts, with 
Wm. Bohart as deck officer; next to Chicago for IIli- 
nois Vocational Association, with Ed Lyman, Jr., as 
deck officer; in Grand Rapids H. Lew Webb took care 
of the Michigan Vocational Association; and from there 
to Athens, Ga., for Southwestern Arts. 

Ahead lie the ports of Indianapolis, with Indiana 
Vocational Association, to see Virgio Wheeler as deck 
officer, April 19-20; at the same time Harry Sears will 
have the Texas Vocational Association meeting at 
Waco. April 25-27 Eastern Arts meets in New York 
City, with Ernie Tresselt as deck officer; April 26-27 
John Claude will officiate for Wisconsin Vocational 
Association at Milwaukee; and June 26-28 C. L. Mess- 
more for Pennsylvania Vocational Association at 
Eagles Mere. 

Buffalo was a big success. Officers elected for the 
present year are A. L. Opie, captain; Bert Cholet, 
first mate; John Backus, second mate; Chas. Stoner, 
log officer; C. L. Messmore, purser; Ernie Tresselt, 
radio officer; Chas. Lyman, steward. Charles Roper was 
advanced to the rank of Commodore. 

On the AVA Ship program Friday night, at a “Sun- 
rise Breakfast,” Ralph Foss, able deckman, led a dis- 
cussion on “Whither Vocational Education,” with all 
hands withering for lack of a cup of good coffee, to 
the enjoyment of the educators. 








Mocharniuk, Famous Sculptor, 
Finds X-acto “Indispensable” 





Visitors to the Open Air Art 
Show in New York’s Wash- 
ington Square last Fall were 
fascinated by the sight of a 
sculptor carving sophisti- 
cated modern figures with 
a small metal knife. 

The sculptor was Nicho- 
las Mocharniuk, whose 
work has won acclaim in 


galleries and art centers 
throughout the country. And 
the knife he was using was 
a No. 6 X-acto! 

Mr. Mocharniuk uses 
X-acto because, he says, 
“they give the best results 
with the hard wood I use... 
they are especially suited to 
cutting away areas usually 
hard to get at.” 





Why X-acto Knives Are 
Safer, Sharper, Surer 


X-acto Knives ft the hand 
for easy grip, firm control. 
The new improved chuck 


collet locks in blades se- 
curely, so they can’t fold 
under. Surgical steel blades 
are ground scalpel -sharp. 


For Every School Use 


With 13 scientifically de- 
signed blade shapes, and 3 
all-metal handle styles, 
X-acto is the perfect tool 
for such varied jobs as: 


Paper sculpture, cutting 
mats, or scratchboard 
work in art classes. 
Building scale models of 
planes, houses, stage sets. 
Dissecting in Biology. 
Leaf displays in Botany. 
Wood carving, shop work. 
You’ll find X-acto saves 
time, spoilage, and cut 
fingers . . . keeps the class 
enthused because it turns 
work into fun. 


Single Knives or Sets... 
range in price from 50c to 
$12.50. For general all- 
round work we suggest this 


No. 52 X-acto All-Metal 
Knife Set, with 5 assorted, 
interchangeable blades, 
complete for $1.00. 





SAMPLE OFFER— Write on your school letterhead for cata- 
log, sample offer and free copies of a series of helpful X-acto 
booklets. X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth 


Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 











= 
X-ACTO secs 
&TOOLS 
At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 
—or if not available, write us direct 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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~— UNESCQ c4n work 


International Vocational Education Must Reach Into Smallest Communities 


By Franklin J. Keller 


Chairman, AVA Committee on International Education 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, New York 


national understanding?” The inquiry was given 

direction and inspiration through a dynamic 
address by Mark Starr, educational director of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union at the 
International Vocational Education meeting at the 
Buffalo, N. Y., convention. Mr. Starr has been engaged 
in the field of workers’ education for many years. At 
one time he worked in the mines of South Wales. 
Before coming to the United States to teach at Brook- 
wood Labor College he wrote three textbooks on his- 
tory, economics, and unionism as related to workers’ 
problems. Recently he has been a labor consultant for 
the Office of War Information, and a member of the 
American delegation to set up the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

“Now we are in the postwar period and facing the 
problems of reconversion,” said Mr. Starr. “Further, 
we have the problem of applying industrial atomic 
energy which is likely to make a revolutionary change 
in our industrial processes. Vocational experts are 
concerned about this, for they do not take things for 
granted. They are the Sons of Martha that Kipling 
describes: 


“H= can vocational educators contribute to inter- 


‘They do not preach that their God will rouse 
them an hour before the nuts work loose. 

They do not teach that his pity allows them to 
leave their work when they damn-well choose.’ 


“They should naturally help ‘to take the buffet and 
the shock’ which World War II and the atomic bomb 
created. And the Sons of Martha, as well as the Sons 
of Mary, will have to do some deep thinking to secure 
full employment at home and peace throughout the 
world through international cooperation. . . 

“Out of the lessons learned in the war came the 
desire to set up a United Nations Organization. As 
part of that San Francisco charter, an International 
Education Office was proposed. In London in Novem- 
ber, 1945, that purpose was accomplished by the 
setting up of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization—UNESCO for short. 
Obviously political states as such cannot create good 
will. That feeling can only come when men and women 
understand each other and enjoy the fellowship of 
kindred minds resolved upon the same purpose of 
peace and jobs. Of course, just as the UNO will not 
function successfully unless its constituent bodies are 
prepared to abate their sovereignty, so UNESCO will 
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only work if the educators and people of the world 
are prepared to recognize the educational values cre- 
ated by nations other than their own. ... 

“What can UNESCO do? First of all, it can, of course. 
promote the exchange of students and teachers, not 
forgetting vocational educators. We should think in 
terms of exchanging yearly some 50,000 students from 
the United States with those of other countries. ... 

“There should, of course, be an organized exchange 
not only of textbooks and lesson syllabus material, but 
of newspapers, journals, pamphlets, and leaflets, 
Teachers and trade unions should exchange ideas 
about the methods and materials used... . 

“Adult education, including workers’ education and 
the activities of the trade unions and the labor edu- 
cational groups, was given specific recognition by the 
conference although reference to these activities was 
excluded in the final text which throughout has hesi- 
tated to catalogue the various items in the proposed 
activities. Workers’ summer schools, international 
conferences, exchanges of adult workers for study and 
vacations, are going to be an important part of 
UNESCO’s activities. Science has a recognized place 
and surely the American’ Vocational Association 
should participate in the National Commission which 
will nominate the official American delegates to 
UNESCO, and which can do a vital and important job 
in the re-tooling of our minds and our education for 
our One World, the alternative to No World.” 

Indicating his keen interest in the entire problem, 
the first to question Mr. Starr and to supplement the 
presentation was R. W. Gregory, deputy director, Di- 
vision of Surplus Property Utilization, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

The chairman of the panel, Franklin J. Keller, 
principal of Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
New York City, who is also chairman of the AVA 
Committee on International Education, pointed out the 
extreme importance of intimate, personal participation 
of AVA members in international educational affairs, 
to the extent of entertaining in their homes educational 
visitors from other countries, so that our foreign 
friends may not only understand us through our hos- 
pitality but may also appreciate our educational in- 
stitutions as expressions of American culture. 

Dr. Keller left the final thought, developed out of 
his own experience in many foreign countries, that 
the common love of children, of whatever nationality, 
color, race, or creed can and should be the bond that 
will enable vocational educators to contribute to inter- 
national understanding. . 

Editor’s Note: The full text of Mr. Starr’s speech appeared, in 


somewhat modified form, in the Saturday Review of Literature on 
February 9, 1946. 
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One year of graduate study in health education, lead- 
ing to a master’s degree in public health, is being 
offered to qualified men and women by the U. S. 
Public Health Service. Men and women between the 
ages of 22 and 40, in sound health, citizens of the 
U. S., who meet the entrance requirements of the 
School of Public Health of their choice are eligible. 
In addition to a bachelor’s degree from a recognized 
college or university, courses in the biological and/or 
physical sciences, sociology, and education may be 
required. Training in public speaking, journalism, and 
psychology, and work experience in a related field are 
desirable. Application forms may be obtained from the 
Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Completed forms, accompanied by two 
recent photographs, and official transcript of college 
credits, and a 500-word statement of why applicant 
is interested in entering the field of health education, 
must be in the hands of the Surgeon General by June 1. 


Labor Secretary Schwellenbach and top Labor De- 
partment officials have announced a program to 
educate labor leaders as a means of holding down 
future strikes. They appointed a labor education 
advisory committee of five representatives each 
from the AFL and CIO. The committee: AFL— 
Florence C. Thorne, director of research; Frank P. 
Fenton, director of organization; Nelson H. Cruik- 
shank, director of social insurance activities; Marion 
Hedges, research and education, Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers; and James Brownlow, secretary-treas- 
urer, metal trades department. ClO—John Brophy, 
director, industrial union councils; Kermit Eby, di- 
rector, research and education department; Vincent 
Sweeney, publicity director, United Steelworkers of 
America; Lawrence Rogin, educational director, Tex- 
tile Workers Union; Joseph Kowalski, educational con- 
sultant, Michigan CIO Council.—Washington Post. 


H.R. 5683. This bill authorizes the appropriation of 
funds to assist states and territories in financing their 
systems of public education, and reducing inequalities 
of educational opportunities in elementary and second- 
ary public schools. Introduced by Congressman Pace 
and referred to the Committee on Education, it pro- 
vides for an appropriation of $300,000,000 annually 
for all types of expenditures for public elementary 
schools (which may include kindergartens and nursery 
schools) and public secondary schools (which may in- 
clude through the 14th grade). Funds are to be ad- 





H.R. 6158. The bill was introduced by Congressman 
Earthman of Tennessee on April 16 and referred to the 
Committee on Education. Its provisions are identical 
with those of H.R. 5683, introduced by Congressman 
Pace. Like the Pace bill, it provides for an annual ap- 
propriation of $300,000, and not less than 60 per cent 
of funds allotted shall be used for teachers’ salaries. 


S. 2070. This bill authorizes the Federal Security 
Administrator to assist states in the development of 
community recreation programs. It was introduced on 
April 15 by Senator Thomas of Utah and referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. It provides for 
the creation of a National Advisory Board on Recrea- 
tion Service to assist the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, and authorizes an appropriation of $450,000. 


H.R. 5267. An amendment to the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, introduced by Dan R. McGehee and 
referred to the Committee on Civil Service. If this bill 
becomes a law it will enable Federal employees to 
include periods of service in any program administered 
by a state government (in cases where the state pro- 
gram was administered under an approved state plan 
and Federal funds were used to support the program 
in full or in part), provided that the employee shall 
pay to the civil service retirement fund an amount 
equal to that which he would have paid had all of his 
employment been in the Federal Civil Service and that 
he shall have been employed by the Federal govern- 
ment for a total of at least 10 years. 
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of, Radis and Electrouie Supplies 


Today’s handiest, most complete 
Buying Guide! Places over 10,000 
items at your finger tips . . . parts, 
tubes, kits, diagrams, tools, books, 
recorders, discs, record players, test 
instruments, public address and 
other equipment . . . leading makes 
of guaranteed quality . . . all ceniral- 
ized at Allied in the largest and most 
complete stocks under one roof. 


SPECIALIZED EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Our Educational Division gives you valu- 
able, experienced aid on radio and elec- 
tronic projects. Makes it easier for you to 

et everything you need . . . for classroom, 
Chetents or shop . . . from this one 
central source. 





HANDY RADIO scoxs | 


Specially prepared by technical 
experts for radio training and for 


( _A 
3 helpful reference. 


—\ 
\ 
\ 
Radio Formulas & Data. . No. 37-752. . 


ALLIED 
_ 


Dictionary of Radio Terms No. 37-751 
Radio Circuit Handbook. . No. 37-753. 
Radio Builders’ Handbook No. 37-750. 
i‘ Simplified Radio Servicing No. 37-755. 
Radio Data Handbook. . .No. 37-754. 

‘ss All Six Books in No. 37- 











ministered by the U. S. Commissioner of Education. | Allied Radio Corp., 833 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. 65-E-6, Chicage 7, Iilinais 
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Editor's note: Not all Colleges and Uni- 
versities which will offer summer courses in 
vocational education had completed their 
plans at the time the A i Vocational 
Journal sent its query concerning summer 
school programs. Those which were able to 
make announcements in time for publication 


in the May issue of the Journal follow. 





Arizona 


Home Economics—A_ coordinated 
summer school program has been ar- 
ranged to enable all homemaking 
teachers in the state now holding one- 
year emergency certificates to take 
the courses needed. At the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson, first term, 
June 10-July 13: The Family; The 
Consumer and the Market; Problems 
in Teaching Home Economics; Prob- 
lems in Housing and Equipping De- 
partments of Home Economics; Semi- 
nar in Home Economics. Second term, 
July 15-August 17: Home Furnishings; 
Costume Selection. Arizona State Col- 
lege, Flagstaff (dates not announced), 
first term: Advanced Clothing; Select- 
ed Clothing Problems; Elementary 
Homemaking Education. Second term: 
Nutrition; Methods of Child Care and 
Play School; Consumer Problems; 
Family. Arizona State College, Tempe, 
first term, June 3-July 6: Problems in 
Home Economics Education; Supervi- 
sion in Home Economics Education; 
Elementary Curriculum in Home Eco- 
nomics Education. Second term, July 
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Teacher-Training Offerings 
For the Summer of 1916 


8-August 10: Textile Buying; Clothing 
Construction; Clothing Selection. 


California 


Agriculture—California Polytechnic 
School, San Luis Obispo, annual sum- 
mer conference, CATA, June 24-29; 
July 1-6, problems of reconversion, 
development of veterans’ training in 
agriculture, visual aids, and skills in 
new fields such as welding and other 
mechanical programs. 

Distributive Education—University 
of California, Los Angeles; Techniques 
and Materials in Distributive Educa- 
tion; Workshop in Distributive Educa- 
tion; Elements of Marketing. 

Business Education — University of 
California, Los Angeles; Administra- 
tion of Teaching Business Education 


“in the Secondary Schools; Problems 


Relating to Organization and Super- 
vision of Business Training on High 
School and Junior College Levels. 





A NAME TO REMEMBER WHEN YOU THINK OF BETTER LATHES 


SELF -LUBRICATING 


4 





At 39 Points* This 
Logan Lathe Has 
Self-Lubricating 
Bronze Bearings 
No. 
_location Bearings 
Underneath Drive 8 
Reverse Gear Bracket 2 
Gear Box 10 
Headstock 7 


Automatic Apron 6 


Carriage Assembly 6 
TOTAL 39 


*All models of Logan 
lothes are similarly 
protected. 











BRONZE BEARINGS 


bearings, the lubricant is gradually released in a self-controlled flow which keeps an even film 
of oil over the contacting surfaces. In this way, even though the lubricant is infrequently renewed, 
bearing surfaces are protected. In addition, the spindie on every Logan Lathe revolves on precision 
preloaded ball bearings that never need lubrication. This sustained lubrication is another factor 
in the sustained accuracy and long life of Logan Lathes. Get the full story of the advantages 
offered by ali Logan Lathes from your Logon Lothe dealer, or write for a catalog. 

SPECIFICATIONS COMMON TO ALL LOGAN LATHES. . 


size of hole through spindle 25/32”... 
12 spindle speeds, 30 to 1450 rpm. . 


434%”... 
1y”"-8... 
spindie mounting . . 
V-woys, 2 flot ways. 4 


LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 


KEEP LOGAN LATHES READY TO RUN, ADD TO 
SERVICE LIFE, NEED FAR LESS OILING 


In place of plain bearings Logan Lathes cre equipped with self-lubricating bearings of special 
bronze that is absorbent in texture and impregnated with lubricant. As a shaft revolves in these 


. dtum type reversing motor switch ond cord .. . 





. swing over bed, 10'/,” . . . bed length, 
spindle nose diomter and threads per inch, 
. motor, ¥, hp. 1750 rpm . . . ball bearing 
precision-ground ways, 2 


J-3-M 





Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance—Graduate work will be offered 
at University of California, Berkeley: 
University of California, Los Angeles: 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles; Stanford University; Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles; Clare- 
mont College, Claremont. 


Delaware 


Home Economics — University of 
Delaware, Newark, Del., June 24-Au- 
gust 3: Advanced Nutrition; Guidance 
for Secondary School Teachers. 

Vocational Agriculture — Advanced 
Poultry; Advanced Dairy. 


Idako 


Home Economics—University of Ida- 
ho, Moscow. The program has been 
planned for graduates working to- 
ward a master’s degree, graduates de- 
siring refresher courses, and under- 
graduate students. The Idaho Home- 
making Teachers Guide, revised at 
the 1946 workshop, will be evaluated 
further and final preparations made 
for printing. 


Kansas and Nebraska 


Distributive Education — Two four- 
week sessions will be held at Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan., 
beginning June 3 and July 1. Courses: 
Organization and Administration of 
Office and Distributive Education; 
Methods of Instruction in Distributive 
Education; Individual Training in Of- 
fice and Distributive Education; Coor- 
dination Techniques in Office and Dis- 
tributive Education; Coordination 
Problems in Office and Distributive 
Education; Instructional Materials in 
Distributive Education; Evening 
School Distributive Education Pro- 
grams; Research Problems in Business 
Education. 


Kentucky 


Agriculture — University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington: Determining Con- 
tent in Vocational Agriculture; and 
Problems of the Secondary School 
Curriculum (Cannery and the Com- 
munity Farm Shop), June 17-July 3. 
Moden Educational Problems (Train- 
ing Teachers of Veterans); Directing 
Farm Practice; Young Farmer Schools; 
July 4-July 20. Also Advanced Prob- 
lems in Agricultural Education, and 
Research in Agricultural Education. 
Second term, July 22-August 7: Meth- 
ods in Teaching Vocational Agricul- 
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ture; Teaching Farm Shop; Advanced 
Problems in Agricultural Education; 
Research in Agricultural Education. 

Home Economics — University of 
Kentucky: Teaching of Housing in the 
High School, and Cannery Workshop, 
June 17-July 3; Workshop-Course of 
Study, July 5-July 20; Supervision in 
Home Economics, and Methods of 
Teaching Home Economics, July 22- 
August 7. 

Trade and Industrial Education — 
University of Kentucky: Teaching Re- 
lated Subjects, and Shop Management 
Problems, June 17-July 3; Analysis of 
Learning Difficulties in Industrial Ed- 
ucation, and Principles and Philoso- 
phy of Industrial Education, July 5-20; 
Trade Analysis and Course Planning, 
and Principles and Philosophy of In- 
dustrial Education, July 22-August 7; 
Vocational Guidance and Methods in 
Industrial Education, August 6-24; 
Modern Educational Problems, August 
12-24. 


Maine 


Trade and Industrial Education — 
Western State Normal School, Gor- 
ham: Trade Analysis, Methods of 
Teaching, Practical Electricity. 
Courses will be given by the Voca- 
tional Division of the Maine State De- 
partment of Education. 


Massachusetts 


Directors, heads of departments, vo- 
cational school instructors — State 
Teachers College, Fitchburg, begin- 
ning July 1: One week conference 
with representatives from industry on 
Problems of Organization; Curricula, 
Development of Vocational Services. 

Trade and Industrial — Four-week 
course in Techniques of Shop Instruc- 
tion for instructors of cabinetmaking, 
sheet metal, painting and decorating, 
machine shop, electrical, radio, and 
automechanics; six-week course, Aims, 
Philosophy, and Organization of Vo- 
cational Education. One-week confer- 


ence in Fire Prevention. Four-week | 


course for prospective teachers. 


Home Economics—One-, two-, and 
four-week courses in Professional Im- | 
provement, and a four-week course | 


for prospective teachers. 


Distributive Education—Profession- | 
al Improvement courses and a four- | 
week course for prospective teachers. | 

Girls’ Trade Schools and Evening | 


Practical Arts Schools—One-, two-, 
and four-week courses. 


Minnesota 


Agriculture — University of Minne- | 
sota, first term, June 17-July 27: Field 
Problems; Research in Agricultural | 
Education; Adult Education in Agri- | 
culture; Current Problems in Agri- | 
cultural Education. Second term, July 


29-August 31: Field Problems; Re- 
search in Agricultural Education. 
Home Economics — University of 
Minnesota, first term, June 17-July 27: 
Textiles; Home Management Labora- 
tory; Art History and Appreciation; 


New Developments in Food Prepara- 
tion; Experimental Cookery; Textile 
Problems; Child Nutrition; Readings 
in Nutrition; Family Relationships; 
Problems in Home Economics—Shel- 
ter; Home Economics Problems—Re- 
lated Art; Supervised Teaching in 
Home Economics; Advanced Course 
in Teaching Home Economics. Second 
term, July 29-August 31: Home Man- 
agement; Home Economics; Workshop. 

Trade and Industrial Education — 
University of Minnesota, first term, 
June 17-July 27; second term, July 
29-August 31. Course Organization; 
Directed Teaching; Related Subjects; 
Industrial Instruction; Instructional 
Aids; Conference Leading for, Indus- 


try; Research Problems; Literature of 
Industrial Education; Practices in Vo- 
cational Education; Tests in Industrial 
Subjects; Coordination; Supervision 
of Industrial Education; Research 
Problems. In addition there will be 
shop, drawing, and related courses in 
the various divisions of the Institute 
of Technology and at the William 
Hood Dunwoody Institute, under a co- 
operative arrangement. 


New Mexico 


Agriculture—New Mexico A & M 
College: Regular summer session, May 
27-July 20, offers undergraduate course 

(Continued on page 35) 














Yes ... metals are back! Now 
you can get to work on those 
metalcraft projects you've had 
planned for so long. And when 
you do, be sure to specify Fellow- 
crafters’ metalcraft materials and 
supplies. 


Metalcraft offers an excellent 
introduction to industrial proc- 
esses. From the development of 
the basic design through to the 
finished product, metalcraft holds 
lessons of untold practical value 
to the student. 





ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, Fred G. Kolhi 

ATLANTA |, GA., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 
384 Forrest Ave.. N. E. 

BOISE, IDAHO. The Book Shop. 319 N. 8th Street 

BOSTON 15, MASS., Gledhill Bros., Ine., 663 Beacon 
Street 

BOSTON i6, MASS., Fellowerafters’, Inc., 130 Cla- 
rendon Street 

CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, J. S. Latta & Son 

CHICAGO 10, ILL., Chicago Craft Service, Craft 
House, 615 No. LaSalle Street 

CINCINNATI 2, O., A. E. Wilde Co., 136 W. Tth St. 

CLEVELAND 13, OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co., 
1817 W. 25th Street 

DALLAS 1, TEXAS, Handicraft Supply. 409 No. 
Akard Street 

DENVER 2, COL., H. BR. Meininger Co., 409 16th St 

DETROIT 26, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co.. 8625 
Linwood Ave. 

EL PASO, TEXAS, Foskett Leather Co., 208 So. 
Stanton Street 

HONOLULU, HAWAI!, T. H.. N. K. Young Co., 
7 No. Pauahi Street (P. O. Box 1556) 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Kiger & Co, 52-34 W 
New York Street 

KNOXVILLE 8, TENN., Highland Products Co., 720 
South Gay Street 

ba ANGELES (2, CAL., Russo Leather & Findings 

239 So, Flower St. 
Los. ANGELES 55, CAL., Schwabacher-Frey Co.. 
Supply Division, 736-738 So, Broadway 


Of bei 








Metals Come 
MARCHING HOME! 


0°? 


FELLOWCRAFTERS DISTRIBUTORS 





FELLOWCRAFTERS MATERIALS 


NOW IN STOCK 


© Copper and aluminum discs — many 
diameters and gouges. 

® Rawhide, wooden and plastic mallets 
thet form metals with singular free- 
dom from marring. 

® Metal or maple stakes and moids—ail 
sizes and shapes—for ail purposes. 

® Wide range of maple piate and tray 
molds and betteming moids. 

®Ag 1. oi. of designs, 
teols and supplies for lcraft. 

AMPLE SUPPLIES! 
Order from your Feilowcratters Distributor 




















a yg 2, KY., Central Supply Co.. 311 W. 


NASHVILLE. 3. TENN., Nashville Products Co., 
158 2nd Avenue, N 

NEW ORLEANS 15, LA., National Craft and Hobby 
Shop, 5835 Magazine Street 

NEW YORK, N. Y., New York Central Supply Co.. 
62 Third Avenue 

NEW YORK 7. N. Y., Warren Sales Co.. Inc.. 26 
Park Pi. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA., Dowling’s, 2nd and 
Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA., Garrett-Buchanan Co., 
School Supply Dept.. 12-20 So. 6th Street 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., Petersen-Brooke-Steiner & Wist, 
Div. Amer. Seating Co., P. 0. Box 551 

PORTLAND 4, ORE., J. K. Gill Co., 4083S. W. 5th Av. 

RICHMOND 20, VA., Flowers School Equipment Co.. 
327 W. Main Street 

ST. PAUL |, MINN., St. Paul Book & Stationery Co.. 
55-57-59 East Sixth Street 

SALT LAKE CITY |, UTAH, Utah-Idaho School 
Supply Co., 155 So. State Street 

SYRACUSE 2, N. Y., Bardeen’s, Inc., 543 E. Gen- 
esee Street 

CANADA, MONTREAL, Corbeil-Hooke, Lid.. 431 
St. James Ave., W 

CANADA, TORONTO, Lewis Craft Supplies, Lid., 
8 Bathurst Street 

CANADA, WINNIPEG, Lewis Craft Supplies. 92 

Arthur Street 
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"JO-BLOCKS”’ 
make precision 
an easy lesson 


Setting a snap-gage to millionth-inch 
accuracy for a camshaft inspection. 


FILMS ANDO FILMSTRIPS 


| A Machine of the Age. 16 mm., sound, 


black and white, 11 min. Porter- 
Cable Machine Co., 1714 N. Salina 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. Free except for 
return postage. « 

Describes the Wet Belt Machining 


| Method of surfacing, grinding, and 





Setting a sine-plate for precision 
inspection of an angle or taper. 


— shop measurement can be | 
learned only by making precision meas- | 
urements. The day when the micrometer | 
caliper set the metes and bounds of attain- | 
able accuracy is past. Its passing was fore- | 
shadowed when Ford Motor Compan made | 
Johansson Gage Blocks available to all | 
industry in America at moderate cost. 


Jo-Blocks Are Made to Warranted Accuracy | 
Standards of .000002', .000004' and .000008'+ 


Now, the gage block is the very cornerstone 
of precision manufacture. And the “JO- 
BLOCK,” which pioneered millionth-inch 
accuracy, is the trusted guardian of dimen- 
sional exactness in scores of famous factories. 


Give your students the opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the handling and use of 
JO-BLOCKS! For about the cost of a good 
workbench, your school can acquire a mini- 
mum working set of genuine JO-BLOCKS 
at the factory or through any Johansson 
distributor. Their uncanny cohesiveness and 
jewel-like surfaces will fascinate the student 
—instill lasting respect for true accuracy 
and the vital part it plays in low-cost mass 
production. 


WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS | 
“He Measured in Millionths,” 


an interesting monograph on 
the achievements of Carl 
Edvard Johansson, will be use- 
ful to you in teaching. Yours 
for the asking, with the new 
illustrated Jo-Block Catalog. 








Write: ; | 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY | 


On) 


GAGE 
BLOCKS 


| stock removal. Can be projected from 


any standard 16 mm. machine. Shows 
how surfacing, grinding, and stock re- 
moval operations are performed. The 
film is complete with technical in- 
formation on the amount of stock re- 
movable, kind of finish attainable and 
tolerances held on such various ma- 
terials as ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals, glass, plastics, wood, and 
ceramics. 


Cowboy. Two reels. May be borrowed 
or purchased from the State Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Depicts American cattle - raising. 

Produced by the OWI Overseas 

Branch. 


| Power and the Land. Four reels. 


Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 

Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

A rural electrification subject pro- 
duced for the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and may be borrowed 
from that bureau or purchased from 
Castle Films. 


Visual Aids Related to Home, Farm 
and Child Safety Accident Preven- 
tion. Available from the American 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
Pamphlet listing films available to 

educators interested in teaching safe- 

ty through visual aids. 


Canadian Films. 16 mm. sound. Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, Distri- 
bution Department, Ottowa, Canada. 
A record of Canadian government 


films available in the United States. 


BOOKS 


General 
Domestic Manufacturer’s Assistant 
and Family Directory in the Arts 

of Weaving and Dyeing, by J. and R. 

Bronson. Announced by Hughes 

Fawcett, New York, for early 

spring. 

The original edition of this book 
was printed in Utica, N. Y., in 1817, 
by William Williams. Today there are 
only two known copies. One of these, 


in the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
was microfilmed. The new edition is 
being made from ‘this microfilm and 
will, therefore, be an exact repro- 
duction of the Museum copy, except 
for the addition of new prefaces by 
Dr. Kimball, Dr. Pariseau, and Martin 
Fawcett. The Bronson treatise has 
long been a source book for writers 
on hand weaving, and Bronson weaves 
have thus become classics in the hand- 
icraft world. This will be the first 
time that the complete work will be 
available to the public. 


Industry in America, by Charles H. 
Seaver. Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York, 1945. 335 pages. 
$1.60. 


Principles of Guidance. Arthur J. 
Jones. New York, N. Y.: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. 592 
pages. $3.50. 

Third edition with much new ma- 
terial based on 1940 census and 
latest research. Purpose: to make 
clear real meaning and significance 
of guidance, especially in public 
schools. Undertakes to formulate 
principles, illustrates procedures. 


Woodworking for Everybody. Johr 
Gerald Shea and Paul Nolt Wen- 
ger. Scranton, Pa.: International 
Textbook Co., 1944-45. 187 pages. 
Answer to the question, “What 

are the essentials of woodworking 
that should be considered by indus- 
trial arts pupils?” Also useful to 
hobbyists. Many illustrations. Cov- 
ers tools as well as processes. 


Industrial 


Shop Terms. Education Department of 
International Business Machines 
Corporation, Published by Syracuse 
University Press, Syracuse, N. Y. 
$1.00. 

This is a combination dictionary and 
reference book for industrial workers 
and office personnel. All terms are de- 
fined simply and most of the defini- 
tions are illustrated. A guide to pro- 
nunciation of terms is included. There 
is also provided a set of tables for the 
calculation of feeds and speeds in 
milling and turning operations. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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with Audio-Visual 


Instruction 


BELL & HOWELL 


16mm Sound-on-Film Projector 


Now Is the Time to Check 
Your Projector Service Needs 


The increasing return to school and 
college of discharged veterans daily 
adds greater strain to all educational 
facilities. 

Plan now any additions or modi- 
fications to your audio-visual equip- 
ment, for summer and fall semester 
use. Check your equipment this 
month for any necessary servicing. 

Inform your Bell & Howell repre- 
sentative of your needs. He is ready, 
as at all times, to assist you. 


Superior Teaching Films 
from Filmosound Library 


Filmosound Library offers you more 
than 2000 instruction films, sound 
and silent, covering all major school 
subjects. Thousands more are avail- 
able for entertainment and for re- 
ligious instruction. Write today to 
Bell & Howell for the newest Filmo- 
sound Library catalogs. 


Classrooms crowded? Teachers overloaded? Sound motion pictures 

will lighten teaching loads, liven dull subjects, speed instruction. 
Research proves that supplementary teaching films make instruc- 

tion “stick” . . . that students learn 40 per cent more in less time. 


New Screen Realism 


Maximum audio-visual aid is yours when you use the improved 
Filmosound Projector. Screen images are clearer and sharper, sound 
is natural and undistorted at all volume levels, operation is cooler 
and quieter. 

With brilliant 1000-watt illumination, coated lens, and finer sound 
reproduction, B&H Filmosound achieves sound-on-film realism never 
before obtained. 


Simple Operation 


Teachers and students can be taught quickly to operate Filmosound 
with ease. Film is threaded easily and quickly with full visibility. 
Exclusive B&H Safe-lock Sprockets and guards actually prevent in- 
correct threading. Built-in guides insure correct loop size. Self-com- 
pensating, Constant-tension Take-up provides constantly correct 
film tension. 

Plan today to let Filmosound help your school teach better and 
faster. See your local Bell & Howell dealer; or write for full informa- 
tion to Bell & Howell Company, 7170 McCormick Road, Chicago 
45; New York 20; Hollywood 38; Washington 5, D. C.; London. 


Ea OPTI-ONICS — products combining the sciences of OPTics ® electrONics e mechaniCS 


Tce. 
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ARTS and CRAFTS 


SUPPLY 
EADQUARTERS 


The largest stock of supplies in 
the country. Everything for the 
artist and craftsman, such as 


LEATHER 
METAL 
PLASTICS 

* ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
BLOCK PRINTING 
CLAY MODELLING 
AND MANY OTHERS 


« « « available by mail order from 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO., Inc. 
45-49 So. Harrison Street—East Orange, N. J. 
or 
915 So. Crand Avenue—tLos Angeles 15, Calif. 
Through Retail Stores at 
12 East 41st Street—-New York City 
and 
915 So. Crand Avenue—Los Angeles, Calif. 
New Distributor for Western Canada 


Bedford Fine Leathers, 
325 Howe St., Vancouver, B. C. Canada 











Delight Your Class 


WITH PROJECTS IN 


PLASTICS 


How your students will enjoy work- 
ing with plastics! Crystal-clear, easily 
carved, cut and shaped, plastics will 
enable them to produce finished 
products of true professional appear- 
ance, that will bring exclamations of 
admiration from friends and parents. 

We can supply you with Plexiglas, 
Lucite, Bakelite, Tenite 11, Lumarith, 
Lignolite, and other plastics in sheets, 
rods and tubes especially suited for 
the school workshop. Also available 
are project plans and complete 
fabricating information. 

Send today for catalog, sample 
working drawings of six projects, and 
full details. 


CARMEN-BRONSON CO. 


16S East 3rd St., Dept. 5-W. Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 











NEW PLANS—PROGRAMS—BUILDINGS 
for Vocational Education 


Georgia: The general continua- 
tion or part-time schools in Georgia 
have shown a decided increase in 
enrollment this year. This increase 
has been steady since September. 
The diversified cooperative training 
program, which decreased during 
the war partly “because of lack of 
qualified coordinators, is also begin- 
ning to expand, with 700 enrolled 
in 85 different occupations. 

Training maintenance workers of 
the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration Cooperatives has been de- 
veloped during the past year in 
Georgia. An itinerant full-time in- 
structor devotes a day at regular in- 
tervals in each of the cooperatives 
for training on the job, and fore- 
manship conferences have been con- 
ducted on problems and possible 
solutions. Based on the consumers 
increased demand for minor repair 
service of electrical equipment, an 
intensive short-unit course in this 
field was provided for selected em- 
ployees from each of the coopera- 
tives. 

A new training service has been 
developed offering specialized in- 
struction in carburetion mainte- 
nance and repair to those engaged 


| in the auto mechanics field in 


Georgia. Complete training equip- 
ment is provided by the state, ac- 
commodating 30 trainees at one 
time. Classes meet five nights each 
week with a different group each 
night. Each trainee completes the 
unit of instruction consisting of 12 
lessons in a period of three months 
and is presented with a certificate 
of achievement. The instructor de- 
votes his time during the day to 
technical advice and aid to trainees 
on the job. 


Lovisiana: In order to meet the 


need for trained teachers of indus- | 


trial arts education for the elemen- 
tary and high schools of Louisiana, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
has organized a department of in- 
dustrial arts education in the Col- 
lege of Education under the direc- 
tion of Ralph W. E. Bowers. A four- 
year curriculum leading to the 
bachelor’s degree has been pre- 
pared. The following courses are in- 
cluded in the curriculum: 
Technical courses—crafts, wood- 
work, machine woodworking, sheet 
metal, foundry, applied electricity, 
mechanical drawing, auto mechan- 


ics, forging and welding, carpen- 
try and building construction, wood 
turning, elementary machine shop, 
ornamental iron, art metal. 

Professional courses — industrial 
arts for elementary teachers, intro- 
duction to industrial education, ad- 
ministration and organization of in- 
dustrial arts shop, visual aids in in- 
dustrial arts teaching, job analysis, 
curriculum construction in indus- 
trial arts education, safety in the 
school shop. 

To make this work available to 
regularly enrolled students and to 
teachers in service, several courses 
are offered at convenient hours dur- 
ing the current semester. 

—Education in Louisiana. 

Transfer of $25,000 from the 
State Board of Education’s building 
fund for the construction of the 
Avoyelles Paris Trade School at 
Cottonport was authorized by the 
board at a meeting on November 27. 
The appropriation from the building 
fund will be used together with a 
1942 legislative appropriation of 
$50,000 in the construction, equip- 
ping, and furnishing of the building. 
The transfer will permit the award- 
ing of bids and the beginning of 
actual construction of the school. 

The state’s most urgent trade 
school need is for Negroes, Andrew 
Triche, state supervisor of trade and 
industrial education, told the 
board. Particularly is this true for 
Negro veterans. 

The board requested Dr. Triche 
to prepare a report on the trade 
school needs for Negroes and to sub- 
mit at the next meeting of the 
board figures and estimates “that 
would serve as a guide in assisting 
the board in determining whether 
the schools could be established and 
how they might be financed.” 

—Education in Louisiana. 


Texas: The State’s restaurant train- 
ing program, given through the co- 
operation of the State Restaurant 
Association and the Texas Distribu- 
tive Education Division, now offers 
courses in San Antonio, El Paso, 
Houston, Fort Worth, and the Uni- 
versity of Texas. There have been 
158 courses in food handling and 
sanitation, 37 in food service train- 
ing, 29 in supervisory training. 
Seven adult instructors are to be 
added in order to develop this new 
program of restaurant training. 
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NEW TEACHING AIDS 


(Continued from page 30) 


Workbook in Mechanical Drawings, by 
Shriver L. Coover. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York. 

The workbook offers a functional 
course for beginning students of me- 
chanical drawing. The unit structure 
enables students to progress at their 
own speeds. Projects and problems of 
general interest take the place of ex- 
ercises. 


Making Patent Drawings, by Harry 
Rodzinsky. The Macmillan Co., 60 
5th Ave., New York. 1945. 96 pages. 
$3.00. 

A complete handbook on the prep- 
aration of patent drawings. 


Safe Work Practice in Woodworking, 
by Silvius and Baysinger. American 
Technical Society, Chicago, Ill. 1945. 
82 pages. 85 cents. 

The book was prepared for use as a 
supplementary text for hand and ma- 
chine woodworking. Amply illustrat- 
ed. Safety rules for various types of 
shops and laboratories are included. 


Mathematics for Technical and Voca- 
tional Schools, by Slade and Mar- 
golis. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
440 4th Ave., New York. 1946. Third 
edition. 532 pages. $2.50. 


A comprehensive textbook in trade 


mathematics for day and evening 
technical schools, covering arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. 


Home Economics 


Management in Homes, by Ella M. 
Cushman. The Macmillan Co., 60 5th 
Ave., New York. 1945. 285 pages. 
$3.75. 

The book contains stories of ambi- 
tions, of obstacles, of struggles, and 
of achievements in the making and 
the improvement of the homes of 
rural people. It is a record of the 
varied ways in which families have 
managed to get the kinds of homes 
they wanted. The book also repre- 
sents a method of teaching home man- 
agement. 


PAPER COVERS 


Employment Opportunities in Avia- 
tion Occupations. Bulletin No. 837-1, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 36 pages. 10 
cents. 

Interest: Industrial and guidance. 


Employment Opportunities for Weld- 
ers. Bulletin No. 844, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 19 pages. 10 cents. 

Interest: Industrial and guidance. 


Occupational Briefs of Postwar Job 


Fields. Science Research Associates, 
228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Il. 
No. 117, Television Workers; No. 118, 
Cannery Workers; No. 119, Meat 
Packing Workers; No. 129, Motion 
Picture Workers; No. 121, Free- 
Lance Writers; No. 122, Air Condi- 
tioning Workers. Four pages each. 
15 cents per copy. 

Interest: Industrial, 

agriculture, guidance. 


distributive, 


Occupational Opportunities for Young 
Women Trained in _ Vocational 
Homemaking Skills. Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education, Madison, Wisc., 1945. 26 
pp. 20 cents. 

Suggestions for planning occupa- 
tional units that will train students 
in homemaking for service jobs which 
have monetary value. Prepared by 
students of The Stout Institute, Me- 
nomonie, Wisc., under Dorothy John- 
son’s guidance. 


Dietetics as a Profession. Chicago, IL: 
The American Dietetic Association, 
1944. 35 pp. 25 cents. 

For counseling high school and col- 
lege students interested in this field. 


Child Labor. As We Move from War 
to Peace. Annual report for the year 
ending September 30, 1945. Nation- 
al Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Interest: Industrial, distributive of- 

fice occupation training, guidance. 








The hose 


medium. 


for your protection. 


That gnaw owl of a trottle. 


A bottle of Higgins American India Ink, of 
course — for when Paul Brown, distinguished 
depictor of the sporting scene, does his vivid 
illustrations, he relies on Higgins Inks as his 


Why? For the excellent reason that Mr. 
Brown, like other top-ranking artists and de- 
signers, knows that, for control and accuracy 
of line, for precision performance and facility 
of use, Higgins American Drawing Inks are 
unsurpassed. Ask for this item by brand name 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE 


SINCE 1880 
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PAUL BROWN ILLUSTRATION FOR 
“GREAT HORSE STORIES", SELECTED 
BY PAGE COOPER, SOON TO BE PUB- 





HIGGINS 





LISHED BY DOUBLEDAY. 
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§ MODELS FOR FARM BUILDERS 


SET of building models has been 

developed for prospective build- 
ers of farm buildings by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture. 

Many needed improvements have 
been deferred for years due to war 
restrictions. As farmers again con- 
sider construction, such factors as 
windbreaks, wind direction, land 
slope, and public roads should be 
taken into consideration. Keith 
Hinchcliff, assistant professor of ag- 





ricultural engineering extension, 
has developed farmstead planning 
models both for studying various 
possible arrangements of buildings 
and for demonstrations and exhibits. 
Such a set also has value in agri- 
cultural classes. 

The set consists of seven scale 
models of buildings, printed in two 
colors on cardboard, and can be or- 
dered from the Department of Agri- 
cultural Engineering, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (Price 60 cents). 











“DIXIE”’ 


STAINLESS STEEL STEAM 


JACKETED KETTLES 


Business Training 
NEEDED for Negroes 


wus the average life of a Negro- 
operated store only five years, 
the need for business training for 
Negroes is evident, according to a 
study made by the National Urban 
League, under a General Education 
Board grant to the League and At- 
lanta University. In 12 Southern 
cities, 866 businesses were studied, 
mainly restaurants, beauty shops, 
barber shops, grocery stores, and 
cleaning and dyeing establishments. 

The typical Negro store is capital- 
ized at less than $1,000, with the 
owner’s savings amounting to $500 
of the initial capital. More than 70 
per cent are single-proprietorship 
stores. Women operate about half of 
them and the initial monthly start- 
ing wage was shown to be $61.89 
More than 80 per cent of the oper- 
ators had received no business ed- 
ucation. 

William H. Dean, a member of the 
executive staff of the League, an- 
nounced that a School of Business 
Administration at Atlanta Univer- 
sity will develop an extension ser- 
vice on a non-academic level this 
year for persons already engaged in 
business. 





Local 
Administrators 


in we Ft eto CUrtelhlUrllCOt 


Modernize your community 
canning plant with the finest, 
most modern kettles available. 
Stainless Steel is easily cleaned, 
rust-resistant and most attractive. 
We offer a large variety of styles 
in any desired capacity. 


Elect 
Bedell 
President 


ARL L. BEDELL, divisional direc- 

tor of vocational education, De- 
troit Public Schools, was elected 
president of the National Council of 
Local Administrators of Vocational! 
Education and Practical Arts Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., February 5, 1946. M: 
Bedell has served 33 years in this 
field. 

Notable accomplishments of his 
leadership are the War Training 
Program of the Detroit Public 
Schools, which trained over 300,000 
men and women for war production 
employment, and the apprenticeship 
program of the Detroit vocational! 
and technical schools. 
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Earl L. Bedell 


DIXIE specializes in equipment for community canning and 
freezing. 


Write us for catalog and prices on kettles, sealers, retorts, 
or any other item of canning equipment. 








Order your equipment early. 


DIXIE CANNER COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1348 ATHENS, GEORGIA Dept. A.V. 
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Summer School 
(Continued from page 29) 


in Methods in Agricultural Education; 
special three-week course, June 10-29, 
offers two advanced agricultural ed- 
ucation courses; three technical 
courses in Agriculture Mechanics, 
Crop Grading, and Advanced Stock 
Judging. ZI 


New York 


Industrial Arts or Vocational-Indus- 
trial Education—State Teachers Col- 
lege at Oswego: Eight weeks, begin- 
ning about July 1. Courses leading to 
the degree of B.S. The entire Exten- 
sion Industrial Teacher-Training cur- 
riculum will be offered for the first 
time in a number of years, running 


for six weeks. Also a series of one- | 


week courses in industrial electronics, 


motor control, cathode ray in indus- | 
trial electronics, gem cutting and | 


grinding, etc. Cornell University at 


Ithaca: Courses for trade and tech- | 
nical teachers who hold undergrad- | 
uate degrees and who desire to qualify | 


for certificates to serve as principals, 
supervisors or directors, or work to- 
ward an M.S. degree. 


Oregon 


Agriculture—Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, June 17-July 3: Rural Elec- 
trification; Farm Motors and Tractors, 


Farm Shop Skills; Forage and Re- | 


lated Seed Production Crops; Com- 
mercial Fertilizers; Supervised Farm- 


ing in Vocational Agriculture; Farmer | 


Training for Veterans. 


Home Economics — Oregon State | 
College, Corvallis: Workshop for Ore- | 


gon Teachers; New Methods of Teach- 


ing Homemaking; Evaluation of | 
in High | 


Homemaking Instruction 
School; Supervision of Home Projects; 
Organization and Administration of 
Homemaking Education. 


Pennsylvania 


Agriculture — Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, June 10-Sep- 
tember 21. 

Home Economics — State Teachers 
College, Indiana, June 3-August 23; 
Pennsylvania State Colles, State Col- 
lege, June 10-September 21. 

Vocational Industrial Teacher Ed- 
ucation—Pennsylvania State College, 


State College, July 1-August 9; Uni- | 


versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
July 1-August 10; University of Pitts- 


burgh, program for graduate students. | 


Industrial Arts—Pennsylvania State 


ollege, State College, July 1-Au- | 


Agriculture — Both on-campus and 


off-campus work is offered by the | 
University of Tennessee. Following a | 
Study of land use made in 1945, a six- | 
week study of farm management will 


be carried on in each of nine areas. 
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On-campus work will be directed to 
helping veterans complete require- 
ments in order to teach agriculture. 

Home Economics — University of 
Tennessee, Knoxvilie: A graduate pro- 
gram will deal with supervision of 
vocational home economics, evalua- 
tion of programs in high schools, and 
work on special problems. 

Industrial Education—University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville: On-campus 
work will be divided into three-week 
periods. Off-campus is organized to in- 
volve special schools in general build- 
ing trades, printing trades, radio re- 
pair and mechaniés;sheet metal, re- 
frigeration, and machine shop. 


Texas 


Distributive Education — Tentative 
dates, June 10-28 or June 3-21, in 
Corpus Christi or San Antonio: How 
to Train Employees; How to Super- 
vise Employees; Organization of In- 
structional Material for Cooperative 
Part-Time Programs; Organization of 
Instructional Material for Adult Pro- 
grams; Objectives and Philosophy of 
Distributive Education; Organization 
and Supervision of Distributive Edu- 
cation; Coordination of Cooperative 
Part-Time Programs. 

Trade and Industrial—Joint Texas 

(Continued on page 41) 








Include these outstanding 
uecational lerls in your 


sea caper 





Automotive Mechanics— 


Crouse. In press 


Workbook in Mechanical Draw- 


ing—Coover. In press 


Shopwork on the Farm—Jones. 
Textbook edition. 


Store Activity Manual—Banks. 
$1.00 


Visualized Projects in Wood- 
working—Sowers. $1.60 
Woodworking Projects for In- 


dustrial Arts Students — Bay- 
singer and Schaal. $1.40 


Shop Theory, Revised — Ford 
Trade School Instructors. $1.50 


Machine Tool Work — Turner 
and Owen. 2nd edition. $3.00 


Electronics Dictionary—Cooke 
and Marcus. $5.00 


Wood Patternmaking—McCas- 
lin. 4th edition. $2.60 





$2.24 | 


Success on the Small Farm— 


Pearson. $2.50 


Planning Your Home for Better 
Living—Dunham and T halberg. 
$4.00 


Building or Buying a House— 
Johnstone. $2.75 


Successful Poultry Management 
—Jull. Textbook edition. $2.50 


Plastics in Practice—Sasso and 
Brown. $4.00 


The Key to Your New Home— 
Storrs. $2.50 


Raising Livestock—Peters and 
Deyoe. 


In press 


Building Construction Estimat- 
ing—Cooper. $3.00 


Mechanical Drawing — French 
and Svensen. 4th edition. $1.60 


Blueprint Reading for the 
Building Trades—Kenney. $2.00 








Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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TEXTBOOKS 
FOR TEACHING 
TOMORROW'S JOB 


Both teachers and students of industrial arts will 

find that these books fill an important need—in 

class, at home. All are comprehensive, authori- 

tative, interesting, and completely up-to-date 
. effective texts in every sense. 


PLASTICS: in tHe scuoot ano 
HOME WORK SHOP New 3rd edition 
by A. J. Lockrey 
Simple, exact directions for operations in 
plastics. Photographs, drawings and plans. 
Full coverage of hand tools and simple 
machines suitable to high schools. Interest- 
ing projects of various plastic types shown 
step by step. Includes cementing, bending, 
embossing, inlaying, molding and finishing. 
Economical designing and commercial 
sources of materials. Cloth. To be published 
in May. $2.75 


GENERAL METAL WORK 


New 2nd edition 
by Alfred B. Grayshon 


This text offers a correlated course of 
elementary sheet metal and light machine 
work to which it is extremely well adapted. 
The first part of the book covers general 
information on machines, with illustrations. 
Over sixty boy-appecling projects are in- 
cluded with instructons for operational 
procedure printed on the opposite page. 
Cloth 215 pages. To be published in June. 

Probable price $2.00 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Brand new 


by Fred Nicholson, Henry Ford 

Trade School 
This mew text stresses the practical and in- 
dustrial sides of mechanical drawing. Mr. 
Nicholson, a critic teacher, has written a 
dynamic text on this subject. Such features 
as student interest, drafting room procedure 
and the drawing standards of the Ford 
Motor Company aid in bringing the draft- 
ing room into the high school classroom. 
Cloth. To be published in June. Probable 
price $2.50. 


JEWELRY & ENAMELING 


by Greta Pack 


A work manual as well as a source book. 
Each basic process of jewelry making is 
explained in detail. Combinations of proc- 
esses to make finished jewelry are gener- 
ously treated. The decorative processes in- 
clude chasing, reprousse, carving, wire- 
working, enameling and stone setting. The 
text is well illustrated. Author is on staff 
of Cass Technical High School, Detroit. 
Cloth. 377 pages. $2.75 


oFOR EXAMINATION COPIES CLIP AND MAIL 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


Gentlemen: 


Please send, for examination on approval 
PLASTICS 

GENERAL METALWORK 

MECHANICAL DRAWING 

JEWELRY & ENAMELING 

(Check books desired, unless all ore wanted.) 
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Bay State Abrasive announces cut- 
off wheels for non-ferrous metals that 
combine greater safety with faster, 
freer cutting action, minimizing the 
operator’s fear of wheel breakage. For 
recommendations on how these wheels 
can benefit production, write Bay 
State Abrasive Products Co., 21 Union 
St., Westboro, Mass. 


Soap Box Derby: First steps in the 
tremendous task of preparing for the 
All-American National and Interna- 
tional Soap Box Derby, to be resumed 
this year after its discontinuance in 
1941 for the duration of the war, were 
taken at the initial meeting of the 
finals committee in Detroit. 

Committee members were principal- 
ly concerned with rehabilitation of 
Derby Downs at Akron, Ohio, where 
the national and international cham- 
pionship finals will be held next Au- 
gust. Sponsored by leading newspa- 
pers in principal cities, and co-spon- 
sored by the Chevrolet Motor Division 
of General Motors Corporation, and 
Chevrolet dealérs, the All-American 
Soap Box Derby is recognized at the 
world’s largest amateur racing event. 
Its revival this year will mark the 
ninth running of this leading sports 
event for boys aged 11 to 15 years. 


Allied Radio Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill., announces the release of the new 
1946 Buying Guide, containing a com- 
prehensive listing of radio and elec- 
tronics parts and equipment for class- 
room, laboratory and shop. Special 
emphasis has been placed on the se- 
lection of books, materials, training 
kits, and equipment required by 
schools and educational institutions in 
the conduct of radio and electronics 
training activities. Over 10,000 units 
and parts are listed and completely 
indexed. 

Every need is covered from_ books, 
manuals, tools, parts and hardware 
through instruments, recording equip- 
ment, transcription players, etc., in- 
cluding all accessories for installation 
and operation in any manner desired. 
Contains also complete listings to- 
gether with especially prepared data 
for the proper selection of amplifiers, 
public address equipment, and inter- 
communication systems for use in 
classrooms, lecture halls, auditoriums, 
and outdoor stadiums for every ac- 
tivity such as music, speech and dra- 
matics classes, lectures, entertain- 
ments, concerts, athletic events cov- 
erage, etc. Includes a selection of 
latest mode] radio sets, record play- 


AND 
MATERIALS 
‘ 


ers, communications receivers, etc., 
for every purpose. 

This 1946 catalog will be sent with- 
out charge upon request from Allied 
Radio Corp., 833 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 7. 


Clover Manufacturing Company, 
Norwalk, Conn., prints and distributes 
without cost, technical bufletins on 
coated abrasives. First bulletin is 
“Coated Abrasives,” only handbook of 
its kind on that industry. The Clover 
Company collects information on new 
techniques and methods, on new ma- 
chines, and offers this common knowl- 
edge in monthly bulletins. Write to 
American Vocational Journal, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y., if you 
wish your name placed on the mailing 
list for these bulletins. 


W. H. Nichols & Sons, Waltham, 
Mass., announce a power table feed 
attachment for the Nichols Miller. The 
attachment can be added at the fac- 
tory, or by any mechanic in the field 
on any Nichols Miller now in use. 
This power feed attachment offers 
rapid approach, maximum proper cut- 
ting feed, fast table return and shut- 
off. Thus the operator need only load 


0 TRIE LOTTE 


and unload the work and oftentimes 
can run more than one machine on 
production work. The maximum cut- 
ting stroke with this attachment is 6 
inches. It can be operated from any 
shop air system carrying 75 to 175 
pounds of air. The illustration shows 
the air cylinder and the Hydro-Check 
mounted on a Nichols Miller. Also 
shown is a heavy air-operated vise. 
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What Do You Think? 
(Continued from page 18) 


6. A definite program of off-the- 
job training for giving instruction 
in the related and essential infor- 
mation required for competency 
should be established. The program 
should indicate where and when 
such off-the-job training is to be 
given. 

7. The employer must rotate the 
trainee through the schedule of 
skill processes and not retain him 
at one work station for the sake of 
production. 

8. The trainee should be assigned 
to a skilled worker or workers for 
training. (The skilled worker may 


be a supervisor, foreman, or other | 


worker). 

9. Those who act as instructors 
must be allowed necessary time 
during working hours to give in- 
struction in the skills of the trade, 
occupation, or job. 

10. The skilled workers assigned 
as instructors should be given in- 
struction in techniques of training 
workers. 

11. Records of the progress and 
quality of trainee’s learning must 
be maintained. 

12. A definite plan for the super- 
vision of the training given on the 
job, as well as off the job, including 
rotation of trainee on the job, co- 
rdination of skill training and re- 
lated instruction, and quality of 
instruction must be established. 

13. Employer must have facilities, 
equipment, tools, 
available for giving the skill train- 
ing on-the-job. 

14. The employer must assure the 
trainee the necessary off-the-job 
training in related and other infor- 
mation, in his plant, or in public or 
private vocational schools or corre- 
spondence schools. The employer 
does not necessarily have to provide 
off-the-job training, but he must be 
a party to any plan for such train- 
ing. He has the responsibility for 
making it possible to correlate off- 
the-job instruction with the skill 
training on the job. 

15. The program should be ap- 
plicable for trades, occupations, or 
jobs where approximately one hour 
of off-the-job instruction in related 
and other information is required 
to every 10 hours of skill training 
on the job. 

16. The major objective is in- 
struction, not production—training 
of the worker for competency in a 
trade, occupation, or job. 

17. There must be reasonable as- 
surance of employment upon com- 
pletion of training. 


18. There must be an agreement 
as to the beginning wage, wage in- 
creases, and maximum wage upon 
completion of the training course. 

19. Training in apprenticeable 
trades or crafts should be in ac- 
cordance with recognized Federal 
and state standards of apprentice- 
ship. 

20. A written agreement is advis- 
able among all parties concerned 
that all requirements for on-the-job 
training are understood and will be 
adhered to. 

Vocational educators, in coopera- 
tion with employers and organized 
labor, have made apprenticeship 


training programs involving on- 
the-job and off-the-job training 
highly effective. Similar instruction 
for veterans—who now are anxious 
quickly to become established in a 
field of work for which they are 
fitted and which they would enjoy 
—can be made to work also. But 
clear understanding of obligations 
and responsibilities by all concerned 
is the number one essential. 
What do you think? 
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Illustrated with photographs. 


choose a career! 
GUIDANCE TO TWO INTERESTING, REWARDING FIELDS 


Personnel work has taken giant strides in the last decade. 
New techniques—psychological testing, scientific interviewing, 
aptitude studies have enormously expanded its usefulness. This 
book analyzes and explains every phase of personnel work, using 
actual success stories as illustrations, discusses qualifications, and 
surveys actual jobs in the field. Introduction by Forrest H. Kirk- 
patrick, Personnel Administrator, Radio Corporation of America. 


CAREERS IN PERSONNEL WORK 


by D. M. SMYTHE 


a job! 








$2.75 





Illustrated with photographs. 





) What the prospective social worker or neophyte should 
know about the field is contained in this unusually complete 
book. The basic aims and activities of social service agencies are 
explained. Personality requirements, education and training, 
schools and courses offered, cost, “in-service” training, salaries, 
are all thoroughly discussed. A complete list of schools and organ- 
izations is included as well as a complete bibliography and index. 


CAREERS IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


by EVELYN STEELE and H. K. BLATT 


Both books prepared in collaboration with 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE RESEARCH 


$2.75 








AT All BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, INC., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A New Basic Course 


in Textiles 


FIBER TO FABRIC 


By M. D. Potter, Ed.D. 


Fiber to Fabric tells the interesting 
story of textiles from fiber to fabric. 
This new, informative text covers: 


@ The differential qualities of all 
major textile fibers. 


@ The fundamental manufacturing 
processes for all fibers. 


@ Five major textiles — cotton, 
linen, wool, silk, and rayon. 


@ New non-cellulose, man-made 


fibers. 
@ The care of fabrics. 


Simplified presentation. Profusely illus- 
trated. Suggested readings for each 
chapter. Authoritative glossary of 
terms on each major textile. 


List price, $2 


Write our nearest office for 
further information. 


The Gregg 
Publishing Company 


New York Cuicaco SAN FRANCISCO 
Boston Datitas Toronto LONDON 

















NOW! MAKE PHOTO- 
COPIES OF ANYTHING 


. . Right in your own office — 
Quickly, Accurately, at Low Cost! 
4, r tit, 


{ WITH AMAZINGL 
EASY-TO-OPERATE 


APECO 
PHOTOEXACT 


Also continuous cabinet 
models for prints of any 
length, up to 42 in. wide 
permanent, error-proof copies 
—at l-a-minute speed—of anything 
written, typed, printed, drawn or photo- 
raphed—even if on both sides. No 
arkroom or technical knowledge 
meeded — anyone can operate A 
ave time, money, labor—expedite}\ 
‘work. Write for full {nformation—now! 


*hPECO 
PHOTOEXACT 
Copics Cmy thing! 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 


Send for your free 
copy of this informative book 


See how you can save time, money, labor, 
aceuracy with this most modern method of copying. 
APECO’S e, fully illustrated book 
amazingly simple pro- 
cedure. Yours without obligation. Write, today - 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT Co. 
2849 N. Clark 8t., Dept. W56 Chicago 14, I. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 








NEW ASSOCIATION FORMED 


By Ruth Freegard 


Chief, Homemaking Education, State 
Board of Control for Vocation- 
al Education, Lansing, Michigan 


HE National Association of Ad- 

ministrative State Supervisors of 
Home Economics Education was or- 
ganized Friday, February 8, 1946, 
when 27 state supervisors of home 
economics education attended the 
AVA Convention in Buffalo. 

Officers were elected and commit- 
tees appointed for 1946. 

Chairman: Ruth Freegard, chief, 
homemaking education division, 
State Board of Control for Voca- 
tional Education, Lansing, Mich. 


| Secretary: Enid W. Lunn, state su- 
| pervisor of homemaking education, 
| State Department of Education, Co- 
| lumbus, Ohio. 


By-Laws Committee. Chairman: 


| Lillian C. Hoffman, South Carolina, 


Southern Region; Mrs. Edith Har- 
wood, Montana, Pacific Region; 
Hazel E. Thompson, Kansas, Cen- 
tral Region; Mrs. Ella Williams, 
New Jersey, Atlantic Region. 
Committee of Consultants. Chair- 
man: Treva Kauffman, New York, 
Atlantic Region; Mrs. Bertha Aiken, 
California, Pacific Region; Martha 
Creighton, Virginia, Southern Re- 





NCREASED emphasis on training 
restaurant personnel is one of two 
distributive education developments 
in Washington state. Food Handlers’ 
Sanitation Institutes, featuring four 


| excellent new training films entitled 


Our Health is in Your Hands, will be 
the first course offered. Later, more 
extended courses will be offered. 
The second development consists 
of Business Planning Institutes, 


| similar in purpose and procedure to 


| WANTED: Information on Schools for Veterans 


DESCRIPTIVE list of schools 
and colleges that provide basic 


| instruction for adult students at ele- 


mentary and secondary levels is be- 


| ing compiled by the Advisement 
| and Guidance Service of the Vet- 


erans Administration. Information is 
needed to enable veterans whose 
pre-service education was limited 
to take full advantage of the educa- 
tional opportunities for which they 
now are eligible. 

Vocational educators are asked to 


State Supervisors of 
Home Economics Educa- 
tion Organize at Buffalo 


gion; Rena ‘Hodgen, Illinois, Centra] 
Region. 

The Committee of Consultants 
will serve as indicated in the fourth 
purpose following. 

Purposes of the organization are: 


@ to provide an organization for 
group expression and group action 
on problems of national importance 
to home economics education 


@ to provide opportunity for dis- 
cussion and for attaining mutual 
understanding of problems perti- 
nent to the responsibilities of said 
state supervisors 


@ to provide an avenue for dissem- 
inating information for strengthen- 
ing and improving home economics 
education in public school programs 


@ toserve in an advisory capacity in 
the interests of home economics ed- 
ucation when requested by organ- 
izations and agencies working for 
common goals 


@ to contribute factual information 
of benefit to home economics educa- 
tion on a national basis. 

The new association will hold its 
next meeting immediately preceding 
the AVA Convention in December, 
1946. 


Films Valuable in Restaurant Training 


those offered in several California 
cities during the past year. The 
Business Planning Institute in a city 
usually follows a five meeting pat- 
tern. Topics include modernizing 
store fronts and interiors, improved 
lighting and air conditioning, at- 
tracting more customers through 
better displays and advertising, 
profitable merchandising, and the 
development of a plan to achieve 
these objectives. 





send information concerning such 
schools to the Chief of Educational 
Counseling, Advisement and Guid- 
ance Service for Vocational Reha- 
bilitation and Education, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 
The information should indicate 
whether schools enroll only white 
students, only Negro students, or 
both. Adult education departments 
of public school systems which serve 
only local communities will not be 
included, 
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who’s who 


G. Henry Richert, regional agent in 
distributive education, U. S. Office of 
Education, has been appointed as in- 
structor in the summer session of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Mr. Richert will conduct a course 
in methods and materials in distrib- 
utive education. The course will be 
offered July 8 to July 26, and will 
carry three points of graduate credit. 


Harold E. Snyder, associated with 
UNRRA since 1944, has been appoint- 
ed UNRRA director of training in the 
Division of Personnel and Training. 
Dr. Snyder was formerly chief of 
training, Civilian War Services, OCD; 
coordinator of field services, ASF, War 
Department; specialist in teacher edu- 
cation, American Council on Educa- 
tion; and a member of the faculty of 
the University of Rochester and of 
other universities. 


Welcome E. Wright has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of indus- 
trial arts in the department of indus- 
trial education, Texas A & M College 
at College Station, Texas. Mr. Wright 
assumed his duties on February 18. 
He received his B.S. degree from East 
Texas State Teachers College, Com- 
merce, Texas, and his Masters degree 
from A & M College. His teaching 
experience includes seven years as in- 
dustrial arts instructor at Whiteoak, 
Texas, and three years as director of 
industrial arts at the Longview, Texas, 
High School. He has also served as 
draftsman, foreman, and testing engi- 
neer of aeronautical research with 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Fort Worth. 


G. C. Cook has returned to the agri- 
cultural education staff of Michigan 
State College. He had been on leave 
of absence since December, 1940, em- 
ployed as special representative for 
food production war training with the 
U.S. Office of Education. 


Mrs. Marian Graves, teacher of home 
economics, Senior High School, Rome, 
N. Y., and the girls in her home eco- 
nomics club have composed a song 
and presented it to the state organi- 
zation of Future Homemakers of 
America. 


William Anderson Broyles retired 
recently in his 26th year of service 
with the Pennsylvania State College. 
After successive tenures in rural, vil- 
lage, and city schools in Indiana, Dr. 
Broyles served the State Normal In- 
dustrial School at Ellendale, N. D., for 
a three-year term, 1910-13. He then 
was selected to organize a special 
school of agriculture, Walsh County 
Agricultural and Training School, at 
Park River, N. D. He resigned the 
principalship there in 1916 to become 
professor of agricultural education 
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at Texas A. and M. College, College 
Station, Texas, the position he relin- 
quished to become professor of agri- 
cultural education with Pennsylvania 
State College in September, 1920. 


A. D. Longhouse, professor of agri- 
cultural engineering and _ itinerant 
teacher-trainer in farm shop, West 
Virginia University, is on leave of 
absence working on his Ph.D. at Cor- 
nell University. C. W. Hill, who was 
critic teacher in vocational agricul- 
ture at the University High School, is 
in charge of the department during 
Mr. Longhouse’s absence and will be 
itinerant teacher-trainer in farm shop 
in the future. 


IN TRIBUTE TO 


Jack W. McGuire, commercial art 
teacher in the San Antonio (Texas) 
Vocational and Technical School, died 
on Sunday, December 30, 1945. Mr. 
McGuire was a native of Pensacola, 
Fla., but had lived in San Antonio 
most of his life, having been commer- 
cial art instructor in the Vocational 
and Technical School for more than 10 
years. After receiving his initial train- 
ing at Tech, Mr. McGuire attended 
Chicago Art Institute. He was widely 
known for his comic strips, “Jane Ar- 
den,” “Red Knight,” “Ella Cinders.” 
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“Staudard’ ELECTRIC SHOP EQUIPMENT 


For vocational and technical schools, Standard manufactures 
and furnishes such items as: 


Control and Distribution Switchboards 
Electric Panels for the benches 

Motor Generator sets of various types 
Machine Terminal Panels 


Leading Units 


Transformer Demonstration bench units 


We have something to offer for the small shop in the manual 
arts courses, as well as more extended equipment for the larger 


schools. . 


Use our free, comprehensive service which will gladly make 
recommendations and plans, and submit layouts and costs 
covering the materials to meet your needs and budget. 


Ask us to have a nearby field engineer call and talk things 


over — no obligation. 


Please mention American Vocational Journal 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., sprinerieco 2, mass 


Founded 


1884 . 


When writing advertisers please mention 4merican Vocational /owrnal 








Rehabilitation is SOUND Business 


By Michael J. Shortley* 


HE State-Federal system of voca- 

tional rehabilitation agencies last 
year provided services to 161,000 
handicapped men and women of the 
civilian population. These services 
include medical diagnosis, medical, 
surgical, and psychiatric care, voca- 
tional guidance, training and place- 
ment in suitable jobs. Where neces- 
sary, hospitalization, maintenance, 
and transportation are provided also. 

A total of 41,925 disabled men 
and women were rehabilitated fully 
—that is, given necessary physical 
restoration, job-training and guid- 
ance, and placed on paying jobs to 
the mutual satisfaction of the client 
and the employer. Of these, 79 per 
cent were unemployed at the time 
rehabilitation services were started, 
and 18 per cent had never worked. 

Their record alone is evidence of 
the tremendous economic value of 


*Abstract of address given at AVA 
Convention, Buffalo, 1946. 








The first small portable tool and today’s 
finest for work on metal, alloy, plastic, 
wood, horn, bone, glass, etc. Fits student's 
hand comfortably, perfectly balanced, weighs 
only 12 oz. Speed 25,000 r.p.m. AC or DC. 


More than 300 quick and easy-to-change ac- 
cessories available in the Chicago line. Postpaid, 
with 7 accessories $18.50. 
COMPACT SCHOOL SET. Strong steel carrying 
case contains a Handee and 
,, 45 of the most practical acces- 
sories. Postpaid $25.00. 
Write for new 64-page catalog 
CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. AJ, Chicago 7, ti. 








WE SPECIALIZE IN REBUILT MACHINE 
TOOLS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
1000 Machines In Stock — Nation-Wide Distribution 


Winner of Army-Navy “E’’ with Four Stars for 
Excellence 
Send us your inquiries 


IK BROTHERS, INC. 
New Hoven 9, Connecticut 


BOTWIN 
33 Welton Street 














Director, Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington 


this program of rehabilitation. The 
average income of the rehabilitated 
person at the start of service was 
$24 a month, and that included con- 
tributions, After rehabilitation, the 
average earnings were $147 a 
month. 

That economic gain becomes all 
the more apparent when we consider 
that rehabilitation converts the in- 
dividual from a tax-consumer into 
a producer. It costs from $300 to 
$500 a year to maintain a person in 
dependency. If his condition is not 
remedied, this goes on year after 
year. It costs approximately $300 to 
rehabilitate an individual, and that 
is a non-recurring expenditure. 

There are undisputed social gains, 
among them conversion of de- 
spondent and dependent human be- 
ings into happy, self-reliant men 
and women, increased family sta- 
bility, salvage of wasted manpower, 
and increased national productivity. 


Proven Value of Rehabilitation 


There are 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
men and women with vocational 
handicaps who need and can profit 
from rehabilitation services, and 
this number grows by at least 100,- 
000 each year from accidents, in- 
jury, illness, or congenital causes. 


During the war emergency period, | 


tens of thousands of handicapped 
men and women obtained jobs 
which previously had not been open 
to them. They made a tremendous 
production-front contribution to our 
victory, and at the same time estab- 
lished a record that has made em- 
ployers recognize that the handi- 
capped person can do the job for 
which he has the mental and physi- 
cal capacity and for which he has 
been trained as well as the non- 
handicapped. 

A-recent study by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics revealed that prop- 
erly rehabilitated and trained handi- 
capped persons stay on the job 
longer than the non-handicapped, 
have better records for safety and 
absenteeism, and are equal in effi- 
ciency. 

These rehabilitated men and wo- 
men want merely the opportunity to 
compete on an equal basis with the 
non-handicapped on their merits— 
their abilities rather than their dis- 
abilities. Everybody is disabled for 
some types of work, mentally or 
physically. 
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Research Bulletin No. 1 — Occupational 
Adjustments of Vocational School Grad. 
vates. 1940. Pp. 132. Price 10 cents each; 
10 or more, 5 cents each. 


SURVEY FORMS for use in making local 
or area studies of graduates and former 
students of industrial, home economics, or 
agricultural education schools or depart- 
ments; their use provides information of 
great value to local occupational guidance, 
training, and placement programs. 1940. 
Pp. 4 ea. Prices: 10 copies, 15 cents; 
100 copies, $1.05; 1,000 copies, $8.25. 


Research Bulletin No. 2—A Study of In- 
dustrial Teacher Education at the Grad- 
uate Level. 1941. Pp. 42. Price, 10 cents 
each; 10 or more, 5 cents each. 


Standards of Attainment in Industrial 
Arts Teaching. 1934. In process of re- 
vision. 


The Carry-Over Into Homes of the Teach. 
ing of Family Living to In-School and 
Out-of-School Youth. 1943. Pp. 17. Prices: 
1 to 9 copies, 20 cents each; 10 to 99 
copies, 15 cents each; 100 or more copies, 
9 cents each. 


Evaluative Criteria for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Agriculture. 1942. (Revised). 
Pp. 75. Prices: 20 cents each; 10 or more 
copies, 15 cents each. 


| Manual of Directions for Use with ‘‘Eval- 


vative Criteria for Vocational Educa- 
tion in Agriculture, 1942 Revision.” 
1943. Pp. 15. Prices: 1 to 9 copies, 10 
cents each; 10 to 99 copies, 9 cents each; 
100 or more copies, 8 cents each. 


An Enlarged Program of Vocational Edu- 
cation With Special Reference to Larger 
Administrative Units. 1943. Pp. 52. Price, 
40 cents each; 10 or more, 35 cents each. 


America’s Vocational Schools. 1945. Pp. 
56. Prices: single copies, 20 cents each; 
100 or more, 15 cents per copy; 1,000 or 
more, 13 cents per copy. 
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SERVICE LEAFLETS 
(Free) 


American Vocational Association, Inc., 
a Service Organization 
Agricultural Education Section 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Industrial Arts Section 
Home Economics Section 
Area Vocational Schools 
(Others in Preparation) 


WRITE TO 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


1010 Vermont Ave. Washington 5, D. C. 
DOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOP 


. 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal, 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
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Summer School 
(Continued from page 35) 


A & M College, College Station, and 
University of Texas, Austin, to be ar- 
ranged as housing facilities (dorma- 
tory and instructional) permit: Sheet 
Metal; Electricity; Welding; Clinics in 
General Shop. 


Utah 

Home Economics—Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan: Workshop 
with emphasis on Family Relations; 
Child Development; Adult Education; 
Family Health. Can be taken in three 
or six weeks. A two-day Family Life 
Institute also is scheduled. 


Vermont 


Trade and Industrial—University of 
Vermont, Burlington: Methods of 
Trade Teaching; Development of: In- 
structional Materials; Methods of 
Teaching Related Subjects. 


Washington 


Distributive Education — University 
of Washington, Seattle, July 29- 
August 16: Problems of Distributive 
Education; Coordination of Distribu- 
tive Education and Diversified Occu- 
pational Programs. 

Trade and Industrial—University of 
Washington, Seattle, July 29-August 
16: Trade Analysis and Course Con- 
struction. Also, Administration and 
Supervision of Vocational Education 
Programs. 


Wisconsin 


Stout Institute, Menomonie, begin- 
ning June 17, July 8, and July 29. The 
total summer session program includes 
opportunities in Trade and Industrial 
Education, Industrial Arts, Liberal 
Arts, Home Economics, Dietetics and 
Institutional Food Management, vo- 
cational classification courses in Voca- 
tional Guidance and Trade and Occu- 
pational Analysis. Three-week work- 
shops and short unit courses will be 
offered in Occupational Information 
and Guidance, Tests and Measure- 
ments in Counseling, Elementary Sta- 
tistics in Testing, Trade and Industrial 
Education, Vocational and Adult 
Homemaking, and Coordination in 
Vocational Education. 


Wyoming 


Agriculture—University of Wyom- 
ing, Laramie: Tractor and Truck Main- 
tenance and Overhauling. 

Home Economics — University of 
Wyoming, Laramie: Teaching Family 
Relationships and Child Care. 

Trade and Industrial—University of 
Wyoming, Laramie: Principles of Vo- 
cational Education; Principles of Guid- 
ance and Guidance Techniques; Intro- 
zuction to Industrial Education; Plan- 
ning Shop and Related Instructions. 
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Products and Services Guide 


Detailed facts about many new teaching aids and school supplies announced 
by advertisers can be obtained by encircling the numbers of material 
described in this index. Clip the coupon and mail to AMERICAN VOCA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Your request 
will receive prompt attention. 


Page Page 
. Everything for the artist and 


craftsman. American Handi- 
crafts Co. 32 


. Free 1946 catalog of radio and 
electronic supplies. Allied Radio 
Germania x25. 2 666i hnncc. 


2. Send for free information on a 
new basic course in textiles. 
Gregg Publishing Co. ......... 38 


. Many-purpose inks for the vo- 
cational field. Higgins Ink Co., 


. Make photocopies of anything. 
Send for free informative book. 
American Photocopy Equip- 
We Ge ee cee cae waak 


. Lathes for the school workshop. 
Logan Engineering Co. ....... 28 


. Many new texts to help the 


teacher. Maemillan Co... ..2d Cov. 
. Filmosound library offers over 


2,000 instruction films. Send for 
new catalog. Bell & Howell Co. 


. Information on rebuilt machine 
tools for vocational schools. 
Botwinik Bros., Inc. .......... 


. Twenty texts for the vocational 
field. MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 


. Send for detailed information 
on the new R.C.A. 16 mm sound 
film projector. Radio Corpora- 


. Source for plastics, plywood, tion of America 


and craft supplies. Send for free 
catalog and sample working 
drawings of six projects. Car- 
mer-Bronson Co. ............. 


. Full information on new week- 
ly publication for non-college 
preparatory and vocational stu- 
dents. Scholastic Magazines . 22 & 23 


. Electrical Shop Equipment for 
vocational and technical schools. 
Without obligation—obtain rec- 
ommendations, plans, layouts, 
and costs for your needs. Stand- 
ard Electric Time Co 


. Four texts for the vocational 
field. D. Van Nostrand 


. Small portable handee tool of 
1,001 uses. Send for new 64- 
page catalog. Chicago Wheel & 
| ey ee ee 


. Send for catalog and prices on 
kettles, sealers, retorts, or any 
other item of canning equip- 
ment. Dixie Canner Co 


. Guidance in two interesting and 
rewarding fields — Personnel 
and Social Service. E. P. Dutton 
ME CBE hhh ack es wee : 


. Tools and materials for all the 
handicrafts. Fellowcrafters, Inc. 2 


. Send for free booklets on the 
achievements of Carl Johans- 
son. Useful in teaching. Ford 
DT OI lo cw gratin lad ah 30 


. Full information about electri- 
cal, automotive, and aviation 
test-servicing equipment for 
the school. Joseph Weidenhoff, 


2. Knives for every school use. 
Catalog, sample offer, and free 
booklets available. X-Acto Cres- 
cent Products Co., Inc... . : 25 
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American Education Week is of vital im- 
portance in 1946. Our schools and colleges 
are called upon to assume many new tasks 
in serving the peacetime needs of our coun- 
try. The dates are November 10-16, inclu- 
sive. The general theme is Education for the 
Atomic Age. The sponsoring organizations 
are the National Education Association, 
American Legion, U. S. Office of Education, 
and National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Schools should begin planning for 
it this spring. 


The New York Board of Education 
honors Wendell Willkie in building a 
$3,000,000 vocational high school in 
Manhattan named for this great Ameri- 
can. s 


The fatality toll from traffic accidents is 
nine times worse for 16-year-old drivers than 
drivers 45 to 50. A Cleveland study of the 
driving records of 3,252 drivers, 1,880 of 
whom had received driver training, showed 
that the trained drivers had only half as 
many accidents as the untrained. 


The UNRRA London office on January 
24 announced the selection of the DP 
(Displaced Persons) center at Hanau, 
Germany, for a test vocational training 
program that will be used as a model 
for other DP centers in the three occupa- 
tion zones of western Germany. Instruc- 
tion in woodworking handicraft, elec- 
tricity, drafting, plumbing, sewing, auto 
mechanics and a wide range of other 
constructive activities will be set up at 
the Hanau camp. The experiment is de- 
signed to establish employment projects 
that can be extended to all assembly 
centers as part of a planned uniform 
program. The program will be under the 
supervision of Benjamin Alpert of New 
York City, chief of the employment divi- 
sion, UNRRA central headquarters for 
Germany. 


More than 14,600 veterans were reported 
to be jobless in Washington, D. C., on 
March 15, by the United States Employment 
Service. With only 6,000 jobs listed, many 
of these low-paying, and less than 1,000 vet- 
erans placed during February, the Employ- 
ment Service of the District of Columbia is 
appealing to jobless Gl’s to “go home.” 


A plastics business, totaling more than 
twice as much in dollar volume in 1946 
as was produced in the highest previous 
peacetime year, was forecast by General 
Electric as the first of its workers re- 
turned to their jobs following a two- 
months’ strike. 


The House Committee started hearings on 
H. R. 4384, the vocational bill, on April 10-11. 
They will continue after the Easter holidays. 


The 37th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association will 
be held in Cleveland, June 24-27; head- 
quarters, Hotel Statler. 
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REACTIVATING the Fundamental Program 
of Vocational Education 


UST prior to the outbreak of World War II, and for several] 

years before that time, vocational education in the United 

States was rapidly developing an extremely effective educa- 
tional service to our ever-increasing number of youth in secondary 
schools, as well as out-of-school youth and adults. 

This program was fundamental in that it gave each enrollee an 
opportunity to increase his or her skills and technical knowledge 
which, in turn, would bring about more employment stability. 

This development was another cycle of growth built upon the 
foundation laid during the early years of vocational education, 
which was designed for workers in industry, commerce, agricul- 
ture, and the home. 

During the war, leaders interested in vocational education 
were, of necessity, forced to compromise their proven standards 
and offer “over-night” training programs, highly specific with 
little or no related technical information. The real purpose was to 
produce goods in the shortest period of time. The training in- 
terests of the individual were sacrificed for increased production. 

A sound program of vocational education would vary in length 
from one to three years, during which time the practical skills 
to be developed would be supplemented by related technical 
information and acquaintances with occupational terms. Again, 
the program should cover a number of processes and operations 
in the various occupational fields for which the individual is being 
trained. Furthermore, we will find it increasingly important to 
stress the “why” rather than only the “how.” 

The present new era of vocational education on a peacetime 


basis is challenging every interested person. The job will never 


be completed. The optimum program is but an ever-receding goal. 
* The challenge is faced with courage and determination, always 
typical of the vocational group—flexible in their thinking, moti- 
vated only by the desire to help those who wish to help them- 
selves—fiexible in administrative policies—with renewed desire 
to further strengthen public confidence in education. 

Thus a new and ever-expanding cycle has begun. With the 
united effort of all—agriculture, commerce, labor, industry, and 
education, the school systems of this country will continue to set 
the pace in developing an enlightened, happy, and working 
citizenry through its ever-improving system of universal educa- 
tional service to youth and adults. 


Pa 


President, National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational Education 
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SOUND FILMS 


ng the whole world to your classroom 
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EOGRAPHY, history, social studies, 
G art and a host of other sub- 
jects, on sound film, truly bring the 
world to your classroom. Properly 
presented, these new tools for teach- 
ing help stimulate interest and student 
activity, both in and beyond the 
classroom. 


The new RCA Sound Film Pro- 
jector enables you to get the most 
from these valuable teaching aids. 
The silvered pyrex reflector, large 
condenser lens and //1.6 “coated” 
projector lens provide brilliant illu- 
mination over the entire screen and 
unequaled contrast and clarity. The 


powerful four-stage amplifier and pre- 
cision engineered mechanical filter 
provide sound reproduction with all 
the fidelity of the original. 

Simple to operate, easy to main- 
tain, the new RCA Projector is ideally 
suited for school use—backed by an 
organization responsible for develop- 
ment of the finest in professional re- 
cording and reproduction apparatus. 

e > s 
For detailed information on the 
new RCA 16mm Sound Film Pro- 
jector write Educational Department 
7-E, Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Victor Division, Camden, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN. N.J. 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal. 
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Better teaching of automotive and aviation electrical 
service subjects is accomplished when your school has 
the same top-ranking electrical testing and service 
equipment used by the trade for over 30 years. 

Weidenhoff equipment is easy to use—accurate, prac- 
tical and ruggedly built for continuous hard use. Every- 
thing you need, from a battery hydrometer to a complete 
department set-up. 


Do as other schools are doing—equip with 
Weidenhoff. Full Information available. 


Armature Growler 
ENGINE ANALYZERS * BATTERY CHARGERS * MAGNETO TESTERS 
JOSEPH 


INC. 
CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


TEST BENCHES * ELECTRICAL TESTING AND SERVICE EQUIPMENT 





